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PREFACE 


It has increasingly been recognized that a majority of 
minority population is engaged in traditional activities, 
such as, handloom, powerloom, textile printing and other 
handicrafts, like embroidery, chikan, zari, etc. Also, they 
are engaged in wood carving, metal work, carpet weaving, 
perfumery, leather work, besides in transport, manufacturing 
and trading. Remaining depends on salaried jobs in the 
government, public and private organizations or self-employed 
in service sector. Those residing in the rural hinterland 
are engaged as labour, small and marginal farmers, artisans 
or self-employed in small scale trade. It has been 
experienced that working hours in these employments are very 
long and strenous, while earnings are meagre. As a result, 
their living conditions are dismal resulting into poverty, 
educational backwardness and poor health conditions. 

Various poverty alleviation programmes, i.e., the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme < IRDP ) , Drought Prone 
Area Programme (DPAP) and the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY) 
have been in operation in the state for quite some time. 
Besides, Training of Rural Youth for Self-Employment 
Programme (TRYSEM), Total Literacy Campaign (TLC), Immuniza- 
tion Campaign, Nehru Yuva Kendras, Minority Finance and 
Development Corporation ( MFDC ) have also existed. Several 
NGOs are also engaged to tackle the problems posed by poverty 



inception to its present shape. Mr. Si raj Hussain , IAS, 
Secretary, Minorities Welfare and Muslim Waqf , Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, has been the main source of guidance and 
encouragement. The fruitful discussions held with him in 
various meetings gave intellectual inputs and guidance at 
various stages of the study. Besides, his predecessor, Mr. 
Mohd. Haleem Khan, IAS, has been the main source of 
initiation of the present study. I am extremely thankful to 
them for their invaluable support. Dr. Sultan Ahmad, Deputy 
Director, Directorate of Minority Welfare, Lucknow and Mr. 
Riyasat Hussain, District Minority Welfare Officer, Rampur 
helped in furnishing the relevant information required for 
the study. I express my thank to them for their invaluable 
support. 

Prof. M.S. Ashraf, my senior colleague, Giri Institute 
of Development Studies, Lucknow extended invaluable 
intellectual support and cooperation since inception to its 
present form. I feel extremely thankful to him for his kind 
cooperation and support. 

I received constructive support from research team 
consisting of Dr . Lallan Dubey , Shri R.K. Jaiswal , Shr i K.S. 
Negi, Shri Mohd. Akmal Kidwai, Ms. Khalda Bano, Shri Leela 
Nath Mishra and Shri Mohd. Kaleem. All of them helped whole 
heartedly. I am thankful to all of them. 



benefits from socio-economic 


i i 

and unemployment. However , 
development programmes have not percolated from previlaged 
top to deprived down section of the society ■ 

This has been recognised on account of inbuilt 
structural problems in the existing Indian economic system. 
It is recognised that problems of poverty and unemployment 
needs to be handled from 'population end’ by pursuing 'area 
based approach' rather than that of 'programme based 

approach.' Present study considering minority households in 
selected villages, blocks and cities in Rampur district is a 
modest attempt in this direction. In particular, study 

examines empirically : ( i ) social characteristics of 

minorities, (ii) economic characteristics of minorities, 
(iii) housing characteristics and health conditions of 
minorities, (iv) employment structure, welfare programmes and 
development of minorities and (v) policy recommendations 
based on the general findings of the study. The indepth 
socio-economic understanding about minority households has 
been considered as an appropriate basis for policy 
recommendations to improve the socio-economic conditions. 
Thus, ’area based approach’ rather than 'programme based 
approach' has been followed in the present study for solving 
the socio-economic problems of minorities. 


Present study received invaluable help and cooperation 
from many distinguished persons and intellectuals from its 
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Various minority households, units and establishments of 
Rampur also gave unhesitantly full cooperation to our 
research team in collecting the relevant information. I 
thank all these individuals and organizations. 

1 also owe my indebtedness to the Minorities Welfare and 
Muslim Waqf, Government of Uttar Pradesh for extending 
generous financial support for carrying out the present 
study. 


1 would also like to extend ny thankfulness to Prof. 
G.P . Mishra, Director, Giri Institute of Development Studies, 
for extending invaluable intellectual and efficient 
administrative support from its inception to its present 
form. I am also thankful to the Library staff for extending 
the required facility and to Mr. Manoharan K. for word 
processing the report timely and efficiently. 

Needless to mention, the present study is the outcome of 
goodwill, support and suggestions I enjoyed from all these 
sources. I am, however, alone responsible for all the errors 
and omissions remained in the present study. 
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CHAPTER X 


INTRODUCTION ■ FRAMEWORK OF THE STUDY 


i. 

Muslims constitute a significant proportion of the 
population in the state of Uttar Pradesh. According to 1991 
Census , muslim population was 17.30 per cent of total 
population in the state. Nearly one-fourth (23.73 per cent) , 
of total muslims in India, live in Uttar Pradesh. Also, as 
per Census 1981 , larger percentage of muslim population 
( 32.10 per cent) than the general population (19.00 per cent) 
lived in the urban areas. 

A majority of the urban minority population is engaged 
in traditional industries, such as, handloom, power loom, 
block making, wood carving, metal work, carpet weaving, 
perf umery , leather work , glass work, textile printing and 
other handi-craf ts, such as, embroidery, chikan, zari, etc. 
Many of them are also engaged in transport, manufacturing and 
exports. The remaining depends on salaried jobs in the 
government , public and private organizations or in self- 
employed service sector . Those residing in the rural areas 
are engaged as labour, small and mar g inal farmers , art i sans 
or self-employed in small scale trade . 
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The problems of illiteracy and educational backwardness, 
unemployment and poverty, high infant mortality and morbidity 
rates, poor living conditions and insanitary environment are 
gigantic for al 1 sections of population. Such conditions 
are, however, more serious among the minority population. 
They have suffered more primarily due to lack of education 
conditioned by their poor economic conditions. A majority of 
the minority earners belong to the categories of artisans, 
skilled workers, small and marginal farmers and self-employed 
in the service sector where most of the household members 
contribute to the economic activity. Their working hours are 
very long and strenuous, while their earnings are meagre. 
They have, generally, no time to spare for education for 
their children as they are also engaged in the household 
activity. Their working conditions and living environment 
are hazardous to their health. 

For the study socio-economic development of minorities, 
it is essential that we understand the social, economic, 
educational, health and living conditions of the target 
population and identify the various problems that the 
community is facing with regard to improvement in these 
aspects of their life. A number of programmes initiated for 
socio-economic development of the poor, e.g. , the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme < IRDP ) , Drought Prone Area 
Programme (DPAP > and the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY) have 
been in operation in the state for quite some time. The 



Training of Rural Youth for Self-Employment Programme 
( TRYSEM ) provides productive self-employment opportunities to 
unemployed rural youth. A number of corporations , projects 
and training centres hass been in operation for helping the 
artisans and skilled workers by arranging their training, 
supplying them raw materials and marketing their products. 
Minorities Finance and Development Corporation also provides 
to the youth of the minority community financial assistance 
for self-employment and some technical training for expanding 
job opportunities for them. It is, however, to be noted that 
the existence of such welfare programmes is not enough. More 
important is the strategy that is adopted for covering the 
various segments of the population. The problem of lack of 
enthusiasm among the minorities in participation in these 
programmes may be either because they are not completely 
relevant for them or the strategy adopted for implementing 
them is such that enough effort is not made to involve every 
segment of the target population. 

it has generally been observed that the benefits of the 
various development programmes have been derived more by 
those among the poor who already had some asset base either 
in terms of land or small business or skills to produce 
easily marketable items. Those having no such endowments 
have not been captured and thus their skills are not 
effectively utilized under assistance provided under various 
programmes. The minority population in the state of Uttar 
Pradesh is observed to have somewhat different pattern in 



this regard from the general population- The landless and 
unskilled constitute a smaller proportion, while the skilled 
(artisans ) and those engaged in household business would form 
a larger proportion among them than in the general 
population- Those engaged in the traditional occupations 
with the help of some asset and skill endowment constitute a 
sizeable population among them. As such, it is expected that 
the major programmes which have a bias in favour of such 
groups should have benefitted the minorities to a larger 
extent than the general population- It is, therefore, worth 
examining the status of minorities - the level of their 
participation and the benefits they have derived from these 
programmes . 

For the speedy development of the minority population 
and the strategy required to be adopted for improving their 
conditions, we propose to study the working and the impact of 
various existing programmes and measures. Besides 
identifying the areas which need modi f i cat ions in the 
existing programmes, we also propose to identify the areas 
which need new programmes . The frame of our study provides 
for approaching the problem from the ’population end* rather 
than the ’programme end*. All the programmes, therefore, 
which have been in operation from time to time, will get 
covered in the actual study - 

As for educational conditions of minorities, a number of 
studies indicates that education has not received priority in 
most of their households . They are not only behind other 


communities in enrolment in schools but their proportion 
among drop-outs is also higher and their performance in 
examinations is poorer- The proportion of minority students 
in technical and higher education is very low* 

It is widely believed that due to poor economic and 
living conditions, use of non-potable water, illiteracy and 
unhygenic and insanitary sur roundings , a large proportion of 
the minority suffers from poor health conditions* There is 
also lack of concern for the consequences of such conditions 
especially with regard to their impact on maternal and child 
health- Consequently, mortality rates among infants and 
toddlers are signif i cant ly higher* Generally, the health 
conditions of minority are poor as various types of ailments 
are common- A significant proportion of them suffers from 
various ailments part i cular ly , tuberculosis , eye ailments and 
other types of diseases. 

For maintaining social harmony and health, it is essen- 
tial that the people in general and youth in particular have 
some sort of organization for conducting cultural activities 
and other programmes- Such activities may be useful as they 
will prevent them from undesirable activities during their 
free time. Further , through such activities the people may 
be communicated about a number of opportunities, facilities 
and programmes that are available for thier upliftment. 

Programmes for youth part i cular ly those for the under- 
employed and the unemployed which can engage them for 
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improving their skills can help them in developing their 
employment oppo rtun i t ies are important from the point of view 
of their economic conditions- The youth power can also be 
channelised for accelerating a number of welfare schemes for 
which they can be used as participants and promotors, such 
as. Total Literacy Campaign , Immunization Campaign, etc. 




They can also be enrolled as volunteers by the organizations 
such as the Nehru Yuva Kendras- Thus, they can be utilized 
through a number of programmes and activities of the 
government and the NGOs - 


It is obvious that socio-economic conditions of 



minority community are pi table and thus there is an urgent 
need to adopt appropriate measures for their development • 
Thus, objectives of the present study are specifically* 


II. 

1 • To find out the level of education and to identify the 

stages in which the phenomenon of enrolment , non- 
enrolment and drop-out among minority students is most 
significant; 

2. To find out the proport ion of minority students in 

different educational institutions and to trace out 
reasons for the low enrolment of minority students ; 

3- To understand the employment structure and poverty 

profile of minorities? 



To study the general characteristics of housing, health 
conditions, medical facilities and sanitation available 
to minority communities? 



3m To study the extent to which various programmes and 

schemes, including those through which loan and subsidy 
and raw material was provided, have benefited the 

minorities engaged in various economic activities; 

6 . To identify factors inhibiting the growth of 

entrepreneurship among minorit ies; 

7- To study the role of the Minorities Finance and Develop- 
ment Corporation in improving the economic conditions of 
minorities ; 


8. To find out the availabi lity and the standard of the 
facilities for coaching of minority youth for 
competitive examinations ; 


9. To identify the activities in which the youth students , 
un-employed and the underemployed are engaged during 
thei r f ree time and the use of common community assets 
by minorities ; 

10- To find out the extent to which benefits from t raining 
has been beneficial to minority communities in their 
specific areas ; and 


11- To provide certain specific policy recommendations 
relevant for socio-economic development for minorities 
on the basis of general findings of the study- 


III- Bamour DlJitrlct « Origin and Background 

Present study relates to Rampar district . Histor i cal ly , 
the origin of Rampur district goes as back as in 1774- It was 
named after headquarter town of Rampur, which was identif ied 
as a seat of Rohilla power. This was considered to be 
earlier per iod when the treaty of Laldhang was made between 
the Nawab Wazir of Awadh and the Rohi 1 log in 1774- 
Tradi tional ly , the site of the town was a group of four 
villages, which was known as Rampur - The present Rampur town 
is said to have been founded by Faizullah Khan in 1775. 


Faizullah Khan first called it Faizabad. Thereafter it was 

changed to Mustaf abad urf Rampur . Presently, Rampur is found 

in the old records of the distri ct . On December 1, 1942, the 

1 

Rampur distri ct was created from the erstwhile Rampur state. 

The district Rampur is placed at the central part of the 

northern half of Rohilkhand division. It lies between Lat. 

28° 25 * N and 29° 10' N and between Long. 78°51’ E to 79° 28' E. 

The extreme length of the Rampur is about 81 kms. from North 

2 

to South, while 49 kms. from East to West. The district is 
almost heart shaped, which is bounded by Nainital district in 
the North, Badaun on the South, Bareilly on the East and 
district lioradabad on the West. The district is spread over 
the area of 2367 sq. kms. and is smallest district in 'terms 
of covered area in the state of Uttar Pradesh. 

Rampur district consists of 5 Tehsils, i.e. (1) Swar, 
(2) Bilaspur, (3) Shahbad, (4) Milak and (5) Rampur Sadar. 
In 1993—94, there were 75 Nyaya Panchayats and 742 Gram 
Sabhas . The Rampur district consists of 5 municipalities, 
i.e. (1) Tanda, (2) Bilaspur, (3) Swar, (4) Milak and (5) 
Rampur. It has 6 development blocks, i.e. (1) Swar, (2) 
Bilaspur, (3) Saidnagar, (4) Chamaraua, (5) Shahbad and (6) 
Milak. According to 1991 Census, the district consists of 
1153 total villages, of which inhabitated villages are 1098. 


1- Gazetter of India , Government of Uttar Pradesh , 

Department of District Gazetteer, U.P., 1974. 

2. Ibid. 


The total population of the district according to 1991 census 
was to 15.02 lakhs, of which, 73.86 per cent were rural and 
26.14 per cent were urban. Across different religions, 47.90 
per cent of population were Hindu, 47.95 per cent muslim, 
0.48 per cent Christian, 3.57 per cent Sikhs and 0.10 per 
cent were others. In the district, in 1981, 54.50 per cent 
of population were males, while 45.50 per cent females. 
Within the rural area, 55 per cent of population were males 
and 45 per cent females. In the urban area, 53.11 per cent 
of population were males, while 46.89 per cent females. 

Further, in 1991, of the total population of the 
district, 25.40 per cent were literates, while 74.60 per 
cent illiterates. Within the literates, 33.80 per cent were 
males, while 15.3 per cent females. In 1993-94, the number 
of junior basic schools per lakh of population was 52.7 
senior basic schools to 8.7, higher secondary schools to 2.8 
and degree college to 0.9. Also, in 1993-94, there was one 
branch of commercial bank existed out of 17,858 of population 
and 4.3 allopathic hospitals and primary health centres, out 
of one lakh of population in the district. The size of 
household in 1991 was found to be 6.49 in the district, which 
consisted of 6.48 in rural and 6.74 in urban areas. The 
district is agriculturally based. In 1991, of the total main 


1. Department of Economics and Statistics, State Planning 
Institute, U.P., Statistical Bulletin , District Rampur, 
1994. 
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workers , 57.10 per cent were cultivators, 15.50 per cent were 

wage workers, 6.10 per cent were engaged in trade and 

commerce, 7.50 per cent in non-household industry, 1.70 per 

cent in household industry, 1.20 per cent in const ruct ion , 

2.70 per cent in transport and communication and to 7.70 per 

cent are found engaged in other economic activities. In 

1988-89, the district had 118 registered factories, of which 

70 were at functioning condition. The average daily 

1 

employees were found to be 10,262 in the Rampur district. 

The different occupations were carried out by different 
castes. Goldsmi thy was carried out by Sonars , tailoring by 
Par j is , scavengers by Bhan j is , trading by vaishvas , shoe 
making by Mochis and sweet making by Halwais . Other castes 
which adopted traditional occupations are Julaha engaged in 
weaving? Barhais in carpentry; Gadariyas as shepherds; and 
Kachhis as market gardners. Many others who also pursued 
occupation are hawkers, pedlars, bidi makers, knife makers, 
rickshaw drivers, animal drawn vehicle drivers, religious 

workers, carpet makers, furnishers, photographers , 

2 

astrologers, basket weaers, etc. 


1. Department of Economics and Statistics, State Planning 
Institute , U.P. , Statistical Bulletin . District Rampur, 
1994. 

2 « Gazettrer of India , Govvernment of Uttar Pradesh, Depart- 
ment of District Gazetter, U.P., 1974. 



IV. tltlfiQdQlgqy a n d 


The present study is based on the information from 
secondary and primary sources . We* however* understand that 
adequate secondary data pertaining to different aspects of 
the conditions of minorities may not be available at the 
district level . Thus* for the status study we propose to 
collect information from the primary sources- The objective 
of the primary data collection will be to fill the gaps in 
the secondary data. The survey of the sample population will 
be mainly for identifying various f act o rs/ reasons responsible 
for the weak position in different walks of their life. 
Thus, information from primary sources will help in 
describing the certain specific conditions of minorities in 
the absence of data from secondary sources. 

In order to understand the problems of minorities, such 
as, educational backwardness , economic backwardness , poor 
health conditions, dismal living conditions, etc- 500 
minority households from the Rampur district have been 
selected. This is done as data for minorities either at 
block or at village level has not been found available from 
secondary sources . It would not only reveal the actual 
socio-economic conditions of minorities, but also would 
provide a strong support in the absence of data from the 
secondary sources . Sampling of the study in the Rampur 
district is discussed in detai 1 as hereunder s 
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IV. 1 Sampling Method in tht Pi it riel 

A multi-stage sampling procedure has been followed for 
selecting the households from minorities in the district. As 
per census 1991, there were 52 per cent of minority 
population in the district, of which 47.95 per cent were 
muslims, 3.57 per cent sikhs and 0.48 per cent Christian 
population. It is given in Table 1.1. 


Table 1.1 : Religion-wise Distribution of Minority Population 
to Total District Population : Rampur, 1991 


Religion 

Percentage to total 
dist r i ct population 

Muslim 

47.95 

Sikh 

3.57 

Christian 

0.48 

Total 

52.00 


Source : Census of India, 1991. 


Among the total minority population, 92.20 per cent were 
muslims, 6.90 per cent sikhs and to 0.90 per cent were 
Christians as given in Table 1.2. Owing to non-availability 
of information on households from different groups of 
minorities, this was considered the base for distributing the 
500 households among different minority groups. At the first 
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Table 1. 2s Rel iqion-wise Distribution of Minority Population 
To Total Minority Population ■ Rampur , 1991 


Religion 


Percentage to total minority 
population 


Muslim 


922 *20 


Sikh 6*90 

Christian 0*90 


Total 


100*00 


Source: Census of India , 1991. 


stage of sampling, of the 500 households to be selected, 92.20 
per cent or 460 households have been selected from muslims, 
6.90 per cent or 35 households from sikhs and 0.90 per cent or 
5 households from Christian community in the district. It is 
given below in Table 1.3. 


Table 1.3 s Selection of Minorities in Rampur District s 1991 


Minority Percentage to Households selected 

total minority for survey 
population (No . ) 


Muslim 

Sikhs 

Christian 

Total 


92.20 

460 

6.90 

35 

0.90 

5 

100.00 

500 


Source s Census of India y 1991. 



Selected households from different minority groups were 
further di st r i but ed into rural and urban areas- This was 
done in proportion to population from different minority 
groups available at the district level- At the second stage, 
of 460 muslim households proposed for the study, 62-72 per 
cent or 290 muslim households were selected from rural , 
while 37-28 per cent or 170 from the urban areas. A similar 
method has also been adopted for selecting the Sikhs and 
Christian households- Of the 35 sikh households to be 


Table 1.4: Distribution of Minority Population into Rural and 
Urban Areas s Rampur, 1991 


items 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Percentage of muslim to total 
muslim population in Rampur 

62.72 

37.28 

100.00 

Muslim households selected 
for survey (No - ) 

290.00 

170.00 

460.00 

Per cent of Sikh population 
to total Sikh population in 
Rampur 

91.47 

8.53 

100.00 

Sikh households selected for 
survey (No - ) 

32.00 

3.00 

35.00 

Percentage of Christian popu- 
lation to total Christian 
population in Rampur 

87.19 

12.81 

100.00 

Christian households selected 
for sruvey (No-) 

4.00 

1.00 

5.00 

Total households from minorities 



selected for survey (No.) 

326.00 

174.00 

500.00 

Source ' Census 

of India. 

1991. 



surveyed, 91 .47 per cent or 32 Sikh * s households were 
selected from rural, while 8.53 per cent or 3 households from 
the Urban areas. Similarly, of the 5 Christian households to 
be surveyed, 87. 19 per cent or 4 Christian households were 
chosen from rural , while 12.81 per cent or 1 household from 
urban areas in the district (Table 1.4) . Thus , of the 500 
minority households , 326 have been drawn from the rural and 
174 from the urban areas from the Rampur district . 

Subsequently, 322 minority households from rural areas 
were broken down into blocks and villages. This is partly 
based on the relative significance of musiim and sikh 
households across the 2 blocks and 10 villages as expressed 
by the Department of Minority Welfare and partly on the basis 
of the information collected from the secondary sources. The 
sample of 4 Christian households has, however, not been 
included in total sample of households (326) to be selected 
from rural areas spread over into 10 villages and 2 blocks of 
Rampur district . These 4 Chr ist ian households have been 
seperately surveyed randomely from another selected village 
of (Swar and Bilaspur blocks ) of the Rampur district. Thus , 
the sample of households drawn from musiim and sikh 
households from rural areas was restr icted to 322 and not to 
326. Hence , sample of households from muslims and sikhs as 
port rayed in table 1.5 are. 322 from rural areas of Rampur 


district. 


Based on above procedure, two blocks i . e . , Bilaspur and 
Swar and from each block 5 villages were selected for drawing 
the sample of minority households from rural areas. At the 
third stage, sample of 322 muslim and sikh households has 
been drawn from rural areas of Swar and Bilaspur blocks. The 
distribution of muslim and sikh households into two blocks is 
based on the existing muslim and sikh households in 5 
villages in each block. Based on this proceedure, out of 
1169, 196 muslim households from Swar and out of 562, 94 
muslim households from Bilaspur block have been selected. 


Table 1.5 s Selection of Households from Minorities 
from the Blocks in Rampur District 


Block 

Muslim 
House- 
holds 
(No. ) 

7. 

Sample 
of house- 
holds 
(No. ) 

Sikh 
House- 
holds 
(No. ) 

7. 

Sample 
of houe* 
holds 
(No. ) 

Swar* 

1169 

67.53 

196 

23 

24.73 

8 

Bilaspur* 

562 

32.47 

94 

70 

75.27 

24 

Total 

1731 

100.00 

290 

93 

100.00 

32 


Note - The sample of 4 Christian households has not been 
included as these have been chosen from non-selected 
village in Bilaspur block of Rampur districr. 


* Based on the information for 5 villages and do not 

represent the total informatio' o' selected blocks 
of Swar and Bilaspur. 

Sources Records supplied by Election Office , District 
Rampur, 1996. 




Similarly, of the 23 Sikh's households, 8 households from Swar 
and out of 70, 24 from Bilaspur have been selected for 
indepth investigation- It is recorded in Table 1-5- From 
these two blocks 10 villages, 5 villages from each block has 
been selected. Selected villages ares < 1 ) Nar pat Nagar , (2) 

Raipur, (3) liundwa Hasanpur , (4) Meerapur Meerganj and (5) 

Milak Dundi from Swar, while (1) Ahro, (2) Godhi, (3) Dhavani 
Hasanpur (4) Tal Mahavar and (5) Kuiya from Bilaspur block 
have been selected (Table 1-6 and Table 1.7). 


Table 1.6 s Selection of Minority Households from Villages 
from Swar Block in Rampur District 


Vi 1 lages 

Mus 1 im 
house- 
holds 
(No. ) 

7. 

Muslims 

house- 

holds 

selected 

(No.) 

Sikhs 
house- 
holds 
(No. ) 

7. 

Sikhs 
house- 
holds 
selected 
(No. ) 

Mandwa 

Hasanpur 

165 

14.11 

28 

4 

17.39 

1 

Raipur 

330 

28.23 

55 

6 

26.09 

2 

Meerapur 

Meerganj 

145 

12.40 

24 

8 

34.78 

3 

Milak Dundi 

90 

7.70 

15 

- 

- 

- 

Narpat Nagar 

439 

37.56 

74 

5 

21.74 

2 

Total 

1169 

100.00 

196 

23 

100.00 

8 

Source s Based 

on the 

records 

supplied 

by the 

Election Office 


Rampur, 1996. 



Household— wise electoral records available from Election 
Office has been used as the basis for identifying the muslim 
and sikh households from the selected villages. Thus, it was 
found that 439 muslims in Narpat Nagar , 330 in Raipur, 165 in 
Mundwa Hasan pur , 145 in Mirapur Meerganj and 90 muslim 
households in Milak Dundi existed in Swar block . In all, 
1169 muslim households existed in 5 selected villages of Swar 
block. Similarly, there were E3 Sikh households, of which, 
8 were in Mirapur Meerganj; 6 were in Raipur; 5 were in 
Narpat Nagar; and 4 were in Mundwa Hasanpur of Swar block. 
However, there were no Sikh’s households in Milak Dundi in 
this block (Table 1.6). 

A similar information has also been collected from 
electroal records for 5 selected villages of Bilaspur block. 
There were 562 muslim households in total, of which, 170 were 
in Ahro, 147 in Godhi, 113 in Dhavani Hasanpur, 74 in 
Tamahavar and 58 in Kuiya in Bilaspur block. 

Sample was further broken down to select the muslim and 
sikh households at the village level. Giving Meightage to the 
number households again, at the fourth stage of sampling, 74 
muslim households, out of 439 and E Sikh households, out of 5 
from Narpat Nagar; 55 muslim households, out of 330 and E 
Sikh households, out of 6, from Raipur; 28 muslim households, 
out of 165 and 1 Sikh household, out of 4 from Mundwa 
Hasanpur; 24 muslim households, out of 145 


and 3 Sikh 
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households, out of 8 from Meerapur Meerganj ? and 15 musl im 
households , out of 90 from Mulak Dundi were selected from the 
Swar block . In mi lak Dundi village, however, the Sikh 
households were found non-existant (Table 1.6) . 

Similarly from 5 villages of Bilaspur block, a sample of 
musl im and sikh households was drawn . For instance, 28 
musl im households, out of 170 from Ahro? 25 muslim 
households , out of 147 and 5 Sikh * s households , out of 16 
from Godhiy 19 musl im households , out of 113 from Dhavani 
Hasanpur; 12 muslim housleholds , out of 74 and 1 1 Sikh’s 
households, out 32 from Tal Hahavar; and 10 muslim 


Table 1.7 s Selection of Minority Households from Villages 
from Bilaspur Block in Ratnpur Distr i ct 


Village 

Muslim 
house- 
holds 
(No. ) 

7. 

Muslims 
house- 
holds 
selected 
(No. ) 

Sikh 

house- 

holds 

(No.) 

7. 

Sikh’s 
house- 
holds 
selected 
(No. ) 

Ahro 

170 

30.24 

28 

- 

- 

- 

Dhawani 
Hasan pur 

113 

20.11 

19 

- 

- 

- 

Godhi 

147 

26.16 

25 

16 

22.86 

5 

Kuiya 

58 

10.32 

10 

22 

31.43 

8 

Tal Mahavar 

74 

13.17 

12 

32 

45.71 

11 

Total 

562 

100.00 

94 

70 

100.00 

24 

Sources Based on 

the 

records 

supplied 

by 

Election 


Off ice , Rampur , 1996. 
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households , out of 58 and 8 Sikh’s households, out of 22 
from Kuiya village were selected (Table 1.7). Finally, at 
the fifth stage of sampling, households so chosen has been 
selected from each villages by using the random sampling 
method. This has been done in a manner that muslim and 
sikh’s households from different economic regions and 
economic activities are not disturbed. 

As for the selection of urban households from 
minorities, we approached to the Department of Minority 
Welfare, where we have come to know that Rampur and the Swar 
are the two most important cities in Rampur district. Thus, 
based on the importance of muslim households employed in 
different economic activities as reported by the Department 
of Minority welfare, Co 1 1 e c t o rate , Rampur and Swar have been 
selected for drawing the sample of muslim households. We are 
told that 75.86 per cent of muslim households were engaged in 
various economic activities in Rampur , while 25 per cent in 
Swar, if these two cities are considered together. Based on 
this, at the first stage, we decided to select, of the 174 
muslim households, 75.86 per cent of muslim households or 132 
households from Rampur City and 24.14 per cent or 42 muslim 
households from Swar city. Thus, 132 muslim households from 
Rampur city and 42 muslim households f rom Swar city were 
selected. It has been described in Table 1.8. 


Table 1.8 s Selection of Musi im Households from Cities in 
Rampur District 


City 

Percentage of 
muslim house- 
holds engaged 
in main economic 
activities 

Muslim households 
selected (No « > 

Rampur 

75.86 

132 

Swar 

24.14 

42 

Total 

100.00 

174 


Sources Based on the opinion expressed by the staff members 
of District Minority Welfare Oflfice , Rampur , 1997 
and B.D.O. and residents of Swar Block , 1997. 


It was thought that it would be more appropriate if 
selected urban muslim households were drawn from different 
economic activities. This was done on the basis of relative 
importance of muslim households employed in various economic 
activities as reported by the staff members of Minority 
Welfare Department, Rampur district. In case of swar, we 
relied on the similar information provided by the Block 
Development Officer, Swar. The information provided by 
B.D.O. Swar was further var if ied from the few experts , 
residing in the Swar city since 15 years. Selection of 
muslim households from these two cities across various 
economic activities are presented in Table 1.9 and Table 1.10. 


Table 1.9 8 Selection of Muslim Households from Major Economic 
Activities in Rampur City " 1997 


Muslim 

Activity housdeholds 

(Per cent) 


1- Manufacturing and trading of food 


products 5.00 

1.1 Biscuit making and selling 5.00 

2. Manufacturing and trading 

of leather and leather goods 3.00 

3.1 Manufacturing and selling of 

furniture 2.00 

4. Manufacturing and trading of 

engineering goods 17.00 

4.1 Manufactur ing and selling of 

garden tools 5.00 

4.2 Manufacturing and selling of 

knife and catalery products 7.00 

4.3 Selling of electronic products 

and parts 3.00 

4.4 Selling of electrical products 

and parts 2.00 

5. Manufactur ing and trading of 

paper products 5.00 

5.1 Making and selling of kites 5.00 

6. Manufacturing and trading of 

textile products 37.00 

6.1 Selling of readymade garments 5.00 

6.2 Making and selling of caps 5.00 

6.3 Stitching work and embroidery 
work on readymade garments and 

zari works 27.00 


Muslim house- 
holds selected 
(No. ) 


6 


6 


4 


3 


22 


6 

9 

4 

3 


6 

6 

47 

6 

6 


35 
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Table 1.9 (Contd...) 


Muslim Muslim house- 

Activity housdeholds holds selected 

(Per cent ) (No . ) 


7. 

Self-employed services 

15.00 

19 

7.1 

PCO 

3.00 

4 

7.2 

Self-employed in 
transport services 

7.00 

9 

7.3 

Self-employed in repairing work 

5.00 

6 

8. 

Others not specified 

16.00 

zT 

8.1 

Making and selling of bidies 

9.00 

12 

8.2 

T rading 

5.00 

6 

8.3 

Manufacturing and selling of 
glass and brass products 

2.00 

3 


Total 

100.00 

128 


Notes It may be mentioned that 3 Sikhs and 1 Christian 
households have not been selected from major economic 
activities in Rampur city as shown in table 1.9, These 
have, however, been selected randome ly from other 
economic activities from Rampur city. 


It is interesting to note that maj or i ty of muslim 
households in Rampur city are found engaged in manufacturing 
and trading of textiles (37 per cent) followed by engineering 
goods ( 17 per cent ) , others (16 per cent ) and bidi making (9 
per cent). Thus, based on the importance of different 


cent) . 


Thus 
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Table 1-10 s Selection of Muslim Households from Major 
Economic Activities in Swar City £ 1??7 


Activity 


Muslim 
households 
(Per cent) 


Muslim house- 
holds selected 
(No- ) 


1. Manuf actur ing and 

trading of wood products 5-00 

2- Manufacturing and trading 

of engineering goods 7-00 

2-1 Manufacturing and selling 

of agricultural tools 3-00 

2-2 Selling of electronic 

products and parts 2-00 

2- 3 Selling of electrical 

products and parts 2-00 

3- Manufacturing and selling 

of textile products 10-00 

3-1 Stitching and embroidery 

work on readymade garments 10-00 


Self-employed services 


26-00 


4-1 Self-employed in tailoring 7-00 


4.2 Self-employed in transport 


services 


2.00 


4-3 Self-employed in repairing 
work 


10.00 


4-4 Hair cutting and cloth 
washing 

* 

5. Others not specified 

5.1 Making and selling of 
bidies 


7.00 


52.00 


15.00 


5.2 Trading not specified 
else where 


37.00 


Total 


100.00 


Source : Based on the opinions expressed by the Block Develo- 
pment Officer and Experts residing in Swar city of 
the Rampur district, 1997. 
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economic activities, 128 musl im households have been selected 
from different economic activities from Rampur city- In s war 
city, trading and bidi making and selling activity have 
engaged 52 per cent of musl im households, while self-employed 
services to 26 per cent of muslim households. Thus, at the 
second stage, selection of muslim households from Rampur and 
Swar is done by using random sampling procedure, and due 
attention is paid in a manner that muslim households are 
covered from different economic regions and economic 
activities. 


For the purpose of study one set of structured 
questionnaire was prepared for minority respondents, incorpo- 
rating various relevant questions on socio-economic 
conditions of minorities spread over in selected villages and 



v. Pla n p € t ht St udy 


Following this introductory Chapt e r 1, Chapter II aims 
at discussing the social conditions of minorities . Chapter 
III discusses the economic aspects of minorities- Chapter IV 
has been devoted to discuss the housing and health 
conditions- It discusses the general conditions of housing, 
health, medical facilities and sanitation available to 
minority community and their requirements- Chapter V 
explores benefits of new economic activities in terms of 
employment, earnings and marketings. Besides, it also 
discusses as to how the fruits of rural development 
programmes are shared by the minority households. Also, it 
identifies the various activities in which youth students, 
unemployed and the under-employed may be engaged during their 
free time. Chapter VI finally provides certain specific 
policy recommendations for development of minorities based on 
the general findings of the study. With this background, we 
may proceed to discuss the social character isti cs of 
minorities in the Chapter II, of the present study. 


CHAPTER XX 


SOCIAL CHARACTER XSTXCS OF MINORITIES 


I. Introduction 

Present chapter examines the various social characteri- 
stics of minorities in Rampur district. In particular, an 
attempt is made to examine empirically : (i) religion-wise 

and caste-wise distribution of minority households, (ii) 
marital status, (iii) educational background and (iv) 
enrolment, drop>— out and non — enrolment of minorities. The 
examination on these aspects has been considered important 
because these will likely to provide the basic guidelines for 
the socio-economic development of minorities. 

1 1 « Diatri button of C 

II. 1 Rural film 

Table II. 1 classifies minority households by castes. In 
Bilaspur block, there are 28 minority households in Ahro 
village, of which 17 (or 60.71 per cent) belong to general, 
while 11 (or 39.29 per cent) to backward caste. In Godhi, 
there exists 30 minority res piondents , of which 10 (or 33.33 
per cent) are from general, while 20 (or 66.67 per cent) 
belong to backward caste. In the Dhavani Hasanpur , there are 
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Table II. 1 : Distribution of Minority Households in Rural 
an d .Urban Areas by Castes • Rampur , 1997 


Block/ 

Village 


Caste-wise distribution of minority 
households 


General 


Ba c k ward 


RURAL 

A . Bi laspur 


Ah r o 

17(60.71 ) 

1 1(39.29) 

28(100.00) 

Dhavani Hasanpar 

16(84.21 ) 

3(15.79) 

19(100.00) 

Qodh i 

10(33.33) 

20(66.67) 

30 ( 100.00) 

Kui ya 

11(61.11) 

7(38.89) 

18(100.00) 

Tal Mahavar 

21 (91.30) 

2 ( 8.70) 

23 ( 100.00) 

Isa Nagar 

4(100.0) 

— 

4(100.00) 

Sub-Total (A) 

79(64.75) 

43(35.25) 

122(100.00) 


B . Swar 

Mandawa Hasan pur 
Rai pur 

Mirapur Meerganj 
liilak Dundi 
Nar pat Nagar 


29(100.0) 

47(82.46) 

27(100.0) 

8(53.33) 

67(88.16) 


178(87.25) 


10(17.54) 

7(46.67) 

9(11.84) 


26(12.75) 


29(100.00) 

57(100.00) 

27(100.00) 

15(100.00) 

76(100.00) 


204 ( 100.00) 


257(78.83) 


326(100.00) 


URBAN CITIES 

(C) Rampur 

(D) Swar 


93(70.45) 39(29.55) 

17(40.48) 25(59.52) 


132 ( 100 . 00 ) 

42(100.00) 


Sub-Total (C+D) 


110(63.22) 64(36.78) 


174(100.00) 


‘ ~ ‘ 1 


367(73.40) 133(26.60) 500(100.00) 


: Figures under bracket denote per cent to total, 
rce : Based on the data collected from the field. 



19 minority respondents, of which 16 (or 84.21 per cent) are 
from general, while rest 3 (or 15,79 per cent) from the 
backward caste. In Tal Mahavar, there are 23 minority 
households, of which 21 (or 91.30 per cent) belong to 
backward, while 2 (or 8.70 per cent) to backward caste 
category. In Kuiya, there are 18 minority households, of 
which 11 (or 61.11 per cent) are from general, while 7 (or 
38.89 per cent) from backward caste community. In Isa Nagar 
village, there are 4 minority households and all of them 
belong to general caste category. In 6 villages of Bilaspur 
block, there exists 122 minority households, of which 79 (or 
64.75 per cent) belong to general caste, while 43 (or 35.25 
per cent) to backward caste category. 

Swar block consists of 5 villages, i.e., Narpat Nagar, 
Raipur, Mandawa Hasanpur, Mirapur Meerganj and Milak Dundi. 
In Narpat Nagar, there are 76 respondents from minority 
community, of which 67 (88.16 per cent) are from general, 
while 9 (or 11.84 per cent) from the backward caste. In 
Raipur, there are 57 minority households, of which 47 (or 
82.46 per cent) are from general, while 10 (or 17.54 per 
cent) from the backward caste. In Mandwa Hasanpur, there 
exists 29 minority households and all of them belong to 
general caste category. In Mirapur Meerganj, there are 27 
minority households and all of them belong to general caste 
category. In Milak Dundi, there are 15 households, of which 
8 (or 53,33 per cent) belong to general, while 7 (or 46.67 
per cent) to backward caste category. 
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significant as compared to backward caste in the Ram par 
district (Table II - 1). 


Ill- Diilr-iMLiM-Q. f . M i nor* BuliAifln_Bx. Jiai. 

III.1 Rural Art*t 

Table II. 3 classifies minority population by different 
age groups, such as, <15 years, 15 to 24 years, 25 to 3? 
years, 40 to 59 years and 60 years and above in Bilaspur and 
Swar blocks spread over in 11 villages. In Godhi, 46.02 per 
cent of family members are found within the age group of <15 
years, while that in Kuiya to 41.51 per cent. The 
corresponding minority household members in above age group 
are found to 33.49 per cent in Ahro? 30.47 per cent in 
Dhavani Hasanpur ; 25.64 per cent in Talmahavar and to 11.76 
per cent in Isa Nagar. Similarly, minority population 
within the age group of 15 to 24 years are found to be 35.15 
per cent in Dhavani Hasanpur; 19.03 per cent in Godhi? 30.13 
per cent in Tal Mahavar? 29.41 per cent in Isa Nagar? 25.84 
per cent in Ahro? and to 22.64 per cent in Kuiya. Minority 
population within the age group of 25 years to 39 years are 
found to be highest, i.e., 38.24 per cent in Isanagar, while 
lowest in Dhavani Hasanpur 10.94 per cent. Minority 
population within age group of 40 years to 59 years are 
found highest in Tal Mahavar (19.23 per cent), .while lowest 
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!n all 5 villages of Swar block, there are 204 minority 
households, of which, 178 (or 87-25 per cent) belong to 
general caste, while 26 (or 12-75 per cent) to backward caste 
category- In all 11 villages of Bilaspur and Swar blocks, 
there exits 326 minority households, of which 257 (or 78,83 
per cent) belong to general, while 69 (or 21.17 per cent) to 
backward caste category. Thus, general caste is found more 
significant as compared to backward caste in rural areas. 


I I. 2 Urban Areas 


We may now discuss the caste-wise distribution of 
minority households in cities of Rampur and Swar in Rampur 
district. There are 132 minority households in Rampur city, 
of which, 93 (or 70.45 per cent) are from general, while 39 
(or. 29 . 55 per cent) from ba c k wa r d caste. In Swa r c i t y , there 
are 42 minority households, of which, 25 (or 59.52 per cent) 
belong to backward, while 17 (or 40.48 per cent) to general 
caste category. 

In Rampur and Swar cities together, there are 174 
minority households, of which 110 (or 63.22 per cent) are 
from general, while 64 (or 36.78 per cent) from the backward 
caste category. In rural and urban total, out of 500, 
minority households 367 (or 73.40 per cent) are from the 
general, while 133 (or 26.60 per cent) are from the backward 
caste category. Thus, general caste has been found more 



general caste has been found more 
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Table II -2 z Distribution of Minority Population b y 
Different A g e Groups in Rural and Urban 
Areas ’ Rampur, 1997 


Age group 


Block/ 

< 15 

•15-24 

25-39 

40-5? 

60 y r s 

Total 

Village/ 

year s 

years 

years 

years 

tiabove 

minor ity 

Cities 

(No . ) 

(No. ) 

(No. ) 

(No. ) 

(No. ) 

po pulat i on 


(No - ) 


Rural 


A - Bi las pur 


Ah ro 

70 

54 

40 

35 

10 

209 


(33.49) 

(25.84) 

( 19. 14) 

( 16.75) 

(4.78) 

( 100.00) 

Dhavani 

39 

45 

14 

23 

7 

128 

Hasan pur 

(30.47) 

(35.15) 

( 10.94) 

(17.97) 

(5.47) 

( 100.00) 

Godh i 

104 

43 

48 

22 

o 

226 


(46.02) 

( 19.03) 

(21.24) 

( 9.73) 

(3.98) 

( 100.00) 

Kuiya 

44 

24 

20 

16 

2 

106 


(41.51 ) 

(22.64) 

( 18,87) 

( 15.09) 

(1.89) 

( 100.00) 

Tal Mahavar 

40 

47 

28 

30 

1 1 

156 


(25.64) 

(30. 13) 

( 17.95) 

( 19.23) 

(7.05) 

( 100.00) 

Isa Nagar 

4 

10 

13 

5 

2 

34 


(11.76) 

(29.41 ) 

(38.24) 

(14.71) 

(5.88) 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

301 223 

163 

131 

41 859 


(35.04) (25.96) 

( 18.98) 

( 15.25) 

(4.77) (100.00) 


B. Swar 

Mandawa 

64 

21 

36 

38 

11 

170 

Hasan pur 

(37.65) 

( 12.35) 

(21.18) 

(22.35) 

(6.47) 

( 100.00) 

Rai pur 

141 

72 

49 

53 

1 

316 


(44.62) 

(22.79) 

( 15.51 ) 

( 16.77) 

(0.31 ) 

( 100.00) 

Mi rapur 

75 

23 

33 

19 

• - 

150 

Mee r gan j 

(50.00) 

( 15.33) 

(22.00) 

( 12.67) 


( 100.00) 

Milak Dundi 

38 

20 

15 

17 

1 

91 


(41.76) 

(21.98) 

( 16.48) 

( 18.68) 

(1, 10) 

( 100.00) 

Narpat Nagar 

164 

39 

110 

48 

1 

362 


(45.30) 

( 10.77) 

(30.39) 

( 13.26) 

(0.28) 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

482 

175 

243 

175 14 

1089 


(44.26) 

( 16.07) 

(22.31 ) 

(16.07) (1.29) 

C 1 00 . 00 ) 


Rural (A+B) 

783 

398 

406 

306 

55 1948 


(40.20) 

(20.43) 

(20.84) 

( 15.71 ) 

(2.82) (100.00) 
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Table II. 2 (contd...) 





Age group 



Block/ 

Village/ 

cities 

< 15 
year s 
(No. ) 

15-24 
years 
< No . ) 

25-39 

years 

(No.) 

40-59 
years 
(No. ) 

60 yrs 
&above 
(No. ) 

Total 
minority 
population 
(No. ) 

Urban Cities 







Rampur 

265 2 IS 

( 3 1 . 74 ) * ( 26 . 1 1 ) * 

179 148 25 835 

(21. 43) *( 17. 73) *(2.99) #( 100.00) 

Swar 

85 

(42.29) 

21 

( 10.45) 

61 

(30.35) 

32 

( 15.92) 

2 

(0.99) 

201 

( 100.00) 

Urban Total 

350 

<33.78) 

239 

(23.07) 

240 

(23.17) 

180 

( 17.37) 

27 

(2.61 ) 

1036 
( 100.00) 

Grand Total 1133 

( Rural+Ur ban ) (37.97) 

637 

(21.34) 

646 

(21.65) 

486 

( 16.29) 

82 

(2.75) 

2984 
( 100.00) 


# Indicates only for Christian households. 

Note' 5 Figures under bracket denote percent to row total. 

Source : Based on the data collected from the villages in 
Bilaspur and Swar blocks and from Rampur and Scar- 
cities in Rampur District. 


in Godhi (9,73 per cent). Similarly, minority population 
within the age group of 60 years and above are found to be 
highest in Tal Mahavar <7.05 per cent), while lowest in Kuiya 
<1.89 per cent ) , 
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In all six villages of Bilaspur block, a relatively 
younger persons belonging to the age group of <15 years are 
found more significant, which have accounted for over 35 per 
cent of the minority population- The proportion of minority 
population falling beyond age group of <15 years is found 
less significant in Bilaspur block. Thus, this block is 
found dominated relatively more by the youngesters. 

In Swar block, the minority population within the age 
group of < 15 years, has been found to be 50 per cent in 
Mirapur Meerganj? 45.30 per cent in Narpat Nagary 44.63 per 
cent in Raipur, 41.76 per cent in Milak Dundiy and 37.65 per 
cent in Mandwa Hasanpur. Minority population falling within 
the age group of 60 years and above has been found to be 
lowest in all villages. In all 5 villages of Swar block, the 
population within the age group of <15 years is found to be 
44.36 per cent? 15 to 34 years to 16.07 per cent? 35 to 39 
years to 23.31 per cent? 40 to 59 years to 16.07 per cent and 
60 and above to 1.29 per cent. Thus, this block is also seen 
dominated relatively more by the youngesters. However, 
minority population within the age group of 60 years and 
above is found to be of least significance. 


In two blocks (Bilaspur and Swar) spread over in 11 
villages, 40.20 per cent are found below the age group of 15/ 
years? 20.43 per cent between 15 to 24 years? 20.84 per cent 
between 25 to 39 years? 15.71 per cent between 40 to 59 



years ; 


35 

t 

and 2.82 per cent in the age group of 60 years and 
above. Thus, in rural areas, relatively young persons are 
found relatively more significant than those of older persons 
(Table II. 2) . 

111. 2 

We may now discuss the minority population belonging to 
different age-groups in urban areas. This is given in Table 

11. 2 in case of Rampur and Swar cities. In Rampur city, 
around 32 per cent of minority population are found below the 
age group of 15 years. At the bottom is the old persons 
falling in the age group of 60 years and above, which have 
accounted for about 3 per cent in the Rampur city. In Swar 
city, minority population to <15 years are found over 42 per 
cent, while those belonging to 60 years and above are about 
1 per cent. In these two cities of Rampur and Swar, the 

minority population <15 years of age has been found to be 
highest of around 34 per cent while those of 60 years and 

above have been found to be the lowest of 2.61 per cent. 

Thus, urban areas are also seen dominated by young non-adult 
population (Table II. 2). 

In rural and urban areas together, around 38 per cent of 
population are found below the age of 15 years, while around 
3 per cent have belonged to the age group of 60 years and 

above (Table II. 2). The empirical finding, thus, suggests 
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that Rampar district has largely been dominated by non-adult 
population , though it is found more significant in rural 
( 40 - HO per cent) than that in urban areas (33.78 per cent). 

I V • Marital Status of the Minority Population 
md Mu Hfi.iA3La.fa.5l.di. 

XV. 1 Rural Areas 

Table II. 3 gives the marital status of the minority 
population. In the Ahro village of the Bilaspur block, a 
majority of- males are found unmarried (61.34 per cent), while 
females married (48.89 per cent). Thus, a majority of the 
population are found unmarried (55.50 per cent). In Dhavani 
Hasan pur, a majority of males is found unmarried (56.34 per 
cent), while females married (50.88 per cent). In this 
village, a majority of population is found unmarried (51.56 
per cent). In Godhi, a majority of males is found unmarried 
(62.41 per cent), while that of females married (52.69 per 
cent). It implies that a majority of minority population is 
unmarried (55.31 per cent). In Kuiya, a majority of males 
and females is found unmarried (58.93 per cent and 58.0 per 
cent). In this village, a majority of minority population 
(58.49 per cent) are found unmarried. In Tal Mahavar, a 
majority of males is found unmarried (59.09 per cent), while 
females married (54.41 per cent). Thus, a majority of 
minority population (50.64 per cent) is found unmarried. In 
Isanagar, a majority of males (57.89 per cent) is found 


Table 11.3 : Marital Status of Family Heabers in Rural and Urban Areas : Raiipur, 1997 


Block/ 

Males 



Females 



Total 












Village 

Married Unma- Widow/ 

Div- 

Sub- Married Unma- Widow/ 

Div- 

Sub- Married Unma- Widow/ 

Div- 

All 

rried widower 

orcee total 

rried widower 

orcee 

total 

rried widower 

orcee 


(No.) (No.) (No.) 

(No.) (No.) 

(No.) (No.) (No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) (No.) (No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

Rural 










A. Biiaspur 










Ahro 

44 73 1 

1 

119 

44 43 3 

- 

90 

88 116 4 

1 

209 


(36.98) (61 .34) (0.84) (0.84) ( 100.0) 

(48.89X47.73X3.S3) 


(100.0) 

(42. 11) (55. 50) (1.91) (0.48) (100.0) 

Dhavani 

29 40 2 

- 

71 

29 26 2 

- 

57 

58 66 4 

- 

128 

Hasanpur 

(40.85) (56.34) (2.81) 


(100.0) 

(50.88) (45.61 ) (3.51) 


(100.0! 

(45.31X51 .56 X 3. 13) 


(100.0) 

Godhi 

49 83 1 


133 

49 42 2 

- 

93 

98 125 3 

- 

226 


(36.84) (62.41) (0.75) 


(100.0) 

(52.69) (45. 16) (2. 15) 


(100.0) 

(43.36) (55.31) ( 1 .33) 


(100.0) 

Kuiya 

20 33 3 

- 

56 

20 29 1 

- 

50 

40 62 4 

- 

106 


( 35. 71)!58. 93)15.36) 


(100.0) 

(40.00) (58. 001(2.00) 


(100.0) 

(37.74 X 58.49) (3.77) 


(100.0) 

Tal 

36 52 - 

- 

88 

37 27 4 

- 

68 

73 79 4 

- 

156 

Mahavar 

(40.91! (59.09) 


(100.0) 

(54.41) (39.71 1(5.88) 


(100.0) 

(46.79) (50.64) (2.57) 


(100.0) 

Isa Nagar 

8 11 - 

- 

19 

8 7 

- 

15 

16 is” - 

- 

34 

(42. 11) (57.89) 


(100.0) 

(53.331(46.67) 


(100.0) 

(47.06) (52.94) 


(100.0) 

Sub-Total (A) 

186 292 7 

1 

486 

187 174 12 

- 

373 

373 466 19 

1 

859 


(38. 27) (60. 08) (1.44) (0.21) (100.0) 

(50.13)(46.65)(3.2H) 


(100.0) 

(43.42) (54.25) (2.21) (0.12) (100.0) 

B. Swar 










Mandawa 

45 47 1 

- 

93 

45 32 . - 

- 

77 

90 79 1 

- 

170 

Hasanpur 

(48.39! (50. 54) (1.07) 


(100.0) 

(58.44) (41.56) 


(100.0) 

(52.94! (46.47) (0.59) 


(100.0) 

Raipur 

59 120 - 

- 

179 

59 78 

- 

137 

118 198 

- 

316 


(32.96) (67.04) 


(100.0) 

(43.07) (56.93) 


(100.0) 

(37.34) (62.66) 


(100.0! 

Mirapur 

29 57 - 

- 

86 

29 35 - 

- 

64 

58 92 

- 

150 

Heerganj 

(33,721(66.28) 


(100.0) 

(45.31) (54.69) 


(100.0) 

(38.67X61.33) 


(100.0) 

Hilak 

15 32 1 

- 

48 

15 22 6 

- 

43 

30 54 7 

- 

91 

Dundi 

(31.25) (66.67) (2.08) 


(100.0) 

(34.881(51. 16X13.96) 

(100.0) 

(32.97H 59.34 H7.69) 


(100.0) 

Narpat 

79 115 1 


195 

79 80 8 

- 

167 

158 195 9 


362 

Nagar 

(40.51) (58.98) (0.51) 


(100.0) 

(47 .31 > (47.90) (4.79) 


(100.01 

(43.651(53.871(2.48) 


(100.0) 

Sub-Total (B) 

227 371 3 


601 

227 247 14 

- 

488 

454 618 17 

— 

1089 


(37.77 X 61.73) (0.50) 


(100.0! (46.52) (50.61) (2.87) 


(100.0) (41.69) (56.75) (1.56) 


(100.0) 



Table II. 3 (contd...) 


Male Female Total 

Urban/ 

Cities Married Unma- Widow/ Div- Sub- Married Unma- Widow/ Div- Sub- Married Unma- Widow/ Div- All 

rried Widower orcee Total rried Widower orcee Total rried Widower orcee 


Urban Cities 


Raapur 143 299 6 - 488 142 215 30 - 387 285 514 36 - 835 

(31. 921(66. 74H1. 34) (100.0) (36.69) (55.56) (7.75) (100.0) (34. 13) (61 .56) (4.31 ) (100.0) 

Swar 46 48 3 1 98 46 56 1 - 103 92 104 4 1 201 

(46. 93) (48. 99) (3. 06) (1.02) (100.0) (44.67) (54.36) (0.97) (100.0! (45.77) (5 1.74K 1 .99) (0.50) (100.0) 


Sub-Total 189 347 9 1 546 188 271 31 - 490 377 618 40 1 1036 

(Urban) (34.62) (63.55) ( 1 .65) (0. IS) ( 100.0) (38.375 (55.31) (6.32) (100.0) (36.39) (59.65) (3.86)(0. 10) (100.0) 


Rural 413 663 10 1 1087 414 421 26 - 861 827 1084 36 1 1948 

(38.00) (60.99) (0.92) (0.09) (100.0) (48.08) (48.90) (3.02) (100.0) (42.45 ) (55.65) ( 1.85 K0.05) (100.0) 


Grand-Total 602 1010 19 2 1633 602 692 57 - 1351 1204 1702 76 2 2984 

(Rural+Urban) (36.87)(61.85)(1.16)(0.12)(100.0) (44.565(51. 22 X 4.22) (100.0) (40.35) (57.04) (2.55) (0.06) (100.0) 
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unmar r i ed , while females (53.33 per cent ) married. Thus , a 
majority of minority population (52.94 per cent) is found 
unmar r i ed . 

In all 6 villages in Bilaspur block, it is found that a 
majority of males (60.03 per cent) are unmarried, while 
females (50.13 per cent) married. Thus, a majority of 
minority population (54.25 per cent) is found unmarried. 

In Swar block, the unmarried males come to 50.54 per 
cent in Mandwa Hasanpur? 67.04 per cent in Raipur? 66.28 per 
cent in Mirapur Meerganj ? 66.67 per cent in Milak Dundi ? and 
58.98 per cent in Nar pat Nagar. In all 5 villages, 61.73 per 
cent of males are found unmarried. Among the females, 58.44 
per cent are found married in Mandwa Hasanpur, while in 
remaining villages, a majority of females is found unmarried. 
The unmarried females come to 56.93 per cent in Raipur? 54.69 
per cent in Mirapur Meerganj? 51.16 per cent in Milak Dundi? 
and to 47.90 per cent in Narpat Nagar. In all 5 villages in 
Swar block, 50.61 per cent of females are found unmarried. 
Thus, a majority of population in Mandwa Hasanpur is found 
married (52.94 per cent), while in rest of the villages, a 
significantly higher population is found unmarried. For 
instance, unmarried minority population comes to 62.66 per 
cent in Raipur? 61.33 per cent in Mirapur Meerganj? 59.34 per 
cent in Milak Dundi? and 53.87 per cent in Narpat Nagar. 

In all 5 villages of Swar block, 56.75 per cent of 
minority population has been found unmarried. In both 
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blocks of Bi las pur and Swar, a majority of minority 
population is found unmarried. 


IV. 2 Urban Areas 

Marital status of minority population has also been 
presented in Table II. 3 in case of Rampur and Swar cities. 
In Rampur and Swar cities y a majority of males and females 
has been found unmarried. For instance, 66.74 per cent of 
males in Rampur and 48.99 per cent in Swar city are found 
unmarried. Similarly, 55.56 per cent of females in Rampur and 
54.36 per cent in Swar city are found unmarried. Thus, in 
two cities 63.55 per cent of males and 55.31 per cent of 
females are found unmarried. 

Of the total minority population, 61.56 per cent in 
Rampur and 51.74 per cent in Swar city have been found 
unmarried. In these two cities together, 59.65 per cent of 
minority population is found unmarried (Table II. 3). In 
rurel and urban total, 61.85 per cent of males and 51.22 per- 
cent of females are found unmarried. In total, 57.047. per 
cent of minority population (male and female) are found 
unmarried (Table II.3). The above analysis, therefore, 
suggests that in selected blocks and villages of the Rampur 
district, unmarried minority population is more significant 
than those of married minority, population. 
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IV. 3 Size of Household 

IV. 3.1 Rural Areas 

Table 11.4 gives the number of minority families, 
members of families and the average size of household. In 
Bilaspur, size of household comes to 7.46 in Ahro, 6.74 in 
Dhavani Hasanpur, 7.53 in Godhi, 5.89 in Kuiya, 6.78 in Tal 
Mahavar and to 8.50 in Isa Nagar. In Bilaspur block, size of 
household comes to ,7.04. In Swar block, the size of 
household comes to 5.86 in Mandwa Hasanpur, 5.54 in Raipur, 
5.56 in Mirapur Meerganj, 6.07 in Milak Dundi and to 4.76 in 
Narpat Nagar. In Swar block, the size of household comes to 
5.34 (Table I 1.4). It seems that in Bilaspur block, the size 
of household is largest in Isa Nagar, while smallest in Kuiya 
village. In Swar, the size of household is largest in Milak 
Dundi, while smallest in Narpat Nagar. I' between two 
blocks, the size of household is found larger in Bilaspur 
(7.04) than that in Swar (5.34). 

IV. 3. 2 Urban Areas 

Table II. 4 also portrays the average size of household 
in urban areas decomposed into Rampur and Swar cities. In 
Rampur, the size of household comes to 6.33, while in Swar to 
4.79. In Rampur and Swar cities together, the size of 
household comes to 5.95. Thus, the size of household is 
found larger in Rampur than that in Swar city as well as the 



Table II. 4 


Village-wise Size of Household in Rural and 
Urban Areas ■ Rampur, 1997 


Block/ 

Total 

Total family 

Size of 

Village 

f ami lv 

members 

f ami ly 


(No.) • 

(No. ) 

(No. ) 

Rural 




* 

A. Bi las pur 




Ah ro 

28 

209 

7.46 

Dhavan i Hasan pur 

19 

128 

6.74 

Godh i 

30 

226 

7.53 

Kuiya 

18 

106 

5.89 

Tal Mahavar 

23 

156 

6.78 

Isanagar 

4 

34 

8.50 

Sub-Total (A) 

122 

859 

7.04 

B - Swar 




Manduwa Hasan pur 

29 

•170 

5.86 

Rai pur 

57 

316 

5.54 

Hi r a pur Hee r gan j 

27 

150 

5.56 

Milak Dundi 

15 

91 

6.07 

Narpat Nagar 

76 

362 

4.76 

Sub-Total (B) 

204 

1089 

5 . 34 

Urban Cities 

• ' 



Rampur 

132 

835 

6.33 

Swar 

42 

201 

4.79 

Sub— Total (Urban) 

174 

1036 

5.95 

Sub-Total (Rural) 

326 

1948 

5.98 

Grand-Total 

500 

2984 

5.97 

Source : Based on 

the information 

collected from 

the field. 
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average of urban area as a whole (Table II. 4). In rural and 
ur ban total , the size of household comes to 5-97. In rural 
the size of household (5-98) is found larger marginally than 
that in urban areas (5.95) (Table II. 4). 

V. 1 Rural Areas 

Level of literacy has been presented in Table II. 5. In 
Bilaspur block, 22.82 per cent of population are found 
educated upto primary level? 8.50 per cent upto junior high 
school? 5.00 per cent upto high school? 1.75 per cent upto 
intermediate? 1.05 per cent upto graduate? and 0.11 per cent 
upto post-graduate level. However, technical degree and 
diploma holders are found to be non-significant. Of the 
total population in Bilaspur, 60.77 per cent are found to be 
ill iterates . 

In Swar, 38.84 per cent of population are found educated 
upto primary? 4.96 per cent upto junior high school? 2.57 per 
cent upto high school? 0.28 per cent upto intermediate? and 
0.09 per cent upto graduate level. Interestingly, minority 
population with post-graduate , technical degree and diploma 
are found to be non-existent. The level of illiteracy in 
Swar block is found to be 53.26 per cent. In both blocks of 
Bilaspur and Swar, 31.78 per cent of population are found 
educated upto primary? 6.52 per cent upto junior high school? 
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Table II. 5 : Block-wise Level of Education of Minorities in 

Rural and Urban Areas 


Level of education up to '■ 


Area Pri- Junior High Inter-Gra- Post Tech- I 1 1 i— Total 

mary high sch- medi- duate gra- nical/ terate 
(No.) school ool ate duate d i p> — (No.) (No.) 

(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) loma 

(No.) 


522 859 

(60.77) ( 100.0) 

580 1089 

(53.26) ( 100.0) 


Sub-Total 619 127 71 IS 10 1 - 1102 1948 

(A) (31 .78) (6.52) (3.65) (0.92) (0.51 ) (0.05) ( 56 . 57 ) ( 100 .0) 




A . Rural 
Blocks 

Bi las pur 196 73 43 15 9 1 

( 22 . 82 ) ( 8 . 50 ) ( 5 . 00 ) ( 1 . 75 ) ( 1 . 05 ) ( 0 . 1 1 ) 

Swar 423 54 28 3 1 - 

( 38 . 84 ) ( 4 . 96 5 ( 2 . 57 ) ( 0 . 28 ) ( 0 . 09 ) 
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3-65 per cent upto high school? 0.92 per cent upto 
intermediate ? 0.51 per cent upto graduate? and 0.05 per cent 
upto post-graduate level. The illiterates are found to be as 
high as 56.57 per cent. 

The educational level of minority population in urban 
areas has also been recorded in Table II. 5. In Rampur city, 
24.19 per cent of minority population are found educated upto 
primary level? 10.42 per cent upto junior high school? 6.59 
per cent upto high school? 2.87 per cent upto i n t e rmed i at e ? 
2.16 per cent upto graduate? and 0.60 per cent upto post- 
graduate level. The illiterate population comes to 53.17 per 
cent. In Swar city, 47.26 per cent of minority population 
are found educated upto primary level? 6.47 per cent upto 
junior high school? and 0.50 per cent upto high school. The 
illiterate population is found to be 45.77 per cent. 

In these two cities, 28 . 67 per cent of minority 
population are found educated upto primary? 9.65 per cent 
upto junior high school? 5.40 per cent upto high school? 2.32 
per cent upto intermediate? 1.74 per cent upto graduate? and 
0-48 per cent upto post-graduate- The illiterate minority 
population is found to be 51.74 per cent. Thus, a majority of 
population from minorities has obtained education mainly upto 
primary level. Illiteracy has, thus, prevailed in these two 
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cities, but it is worse in Ram pur <53.17 per cent) than that 
in Swar (45.77 per cent). 

In rural and urban total, 30.70 per cent of minority 
population has acquired education upto primary level? 7.61 
per cent upto junior high school? 4.25 per cent upto high 
school? 1.41 per cent upto in te rmediat e ? 0.94 per cent upto 
graduate? and 0.20 per cent upto po s t-g raduat e level. The 
illiterates are found to be as high as 54.89 per cent (Table 
I 1.5). This suggests that a majority of minority population 
are either illiterates or their level of education is mainly 
confined upto the primary level. 


V . 3 Enrolment, Non-Enrolment and Drop-Outs in Minorities 
V . 3 . 1 Rural Areas 

tables II. 6, II. 7 and II. 8 portray age-wise level of 
enrolment, drop-out and non-enrolment for males and females 
in Bilaspur block. It is found that with the increase of 
age, the enrolment of males decreases. For instance, the 
enrolment of males, which is 71.09 per cent in the age group 
of 6-11 years has drastically declined to 58.97 per cent in 
the age group of 11—14 years and to 22.79 per cent in the age 
group of 15-20 years. Such a decline in enrolment of males 
is seen accompanied with the rise in their drop-outs and the 
non-enrolments. In the Bilaspur block, of the total minority 
male children in all age groups, 49.75 per cent of males. 


Table 11.6 


: Enrolment, Non-Enrolment and Drop-Outs Across 
Age and Sex in Bilaspur Block in Rural Areas : 
Ram pur, 1997 


Block/ 

Sex 

Age- 

group 

Minority chil- 
dren in family 
(No.) 

Never 
enrolled 
(No. ) 

Drop-out 
(No. ) 

En r o 1 1 ed 
(No. ) 

A. Bilaspur 





Male : 

06—1 1 

83 

23 

1 

59 



( 100.00) 

(27.71 ) 

( 1.20) 

(71.09) 


11-14 

39 

1 1 

5 

23 



( 100.00) 

(28.20) 

( 12.83) 

(58.97) 


15-20 

79 

28 

33 

18 



C 100.00) 

(35.44) 

(41.77) 

(22.79) 


Sab-Total 

201 

62 

39 

100 


( 100.00) 

(30.85) 

( 19.40) 

(49.75) 


Female • 06-11 

57 

30 

2 

25 


( 100.00) 

( 52 . 63 ) 

( 3.51) 

( 43 . 86 ) 

11-14 

27 

19 

2 

6 


( 100.00) 

(70.37) 

( 7.40) 

(22.23) 

15-20 ■ 

47 

26 

10 

11 


( 100.00) 

(55.32) 

(21.28) 

(23.40) 


Sub— Total 131 

75 

14 

42 

( 100.00) 

(57.25) 

( 10.69) 

(32.06) 


Total 

06-11 

140 

53 

3 

84 



(100.00) 

(37.86) 

< 2.14) 

(60.00) 


11-14 

66 

( 100.00) 

35 

( 45 . 45 ) 

7 

( 10.16) 

29 

(43.94) 


15-20 

126 

( 100.00) 

54 

(42.86) 

43 

(34. 13) 

29 

(23.01 ) 


Grand-To tal 

332 

137 

53 

142 


( 100.00) 

(41.26) 

( 15.96) 

(42.78) 


Note s Figures under bracket indicate percent to children 
in different age groups, sub-total and total belong- 
ing to minority community. 

Source: Based on the information collected from the field. 
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have been found to be enrolled, *19.40 per cent drop outs and 
30.85 per cent are found never enrolled themselves for 
education (Table II. 6). 

As for the enrolment of females, 43.86 per cent are 
found enrolled in the age group of 6-11 years, which have 
declined to 22.23 per cent in the age group of *11 — 14 years. 
However, after this age group, the enrolment of females in 
the age group of 15-20 years has increased to 23.40 per cent. 
Such a pattern of enrolment is found accompanied with non- 
enrolment, which moved up from 52.63 per cent in the age 
group of 6-11 years to 70.37 per cent in the age group of 11- 
14 years, which slipped down at 55.32 per cent in the age 
group of 15-20 years. In Bilaspur block, of the total female 
minority children in all age groups, 32.06 per cent of 
females are found enrolled, 57.25 per cent never-enrolled and 
10.69 per cent drop outs (Table I 1.6). In Bilaspur block, 
the enrolment (males and females) decreased, drop outs 
increased and that of neve r- enrol 1 ed fluctuated. In all age 
groups, enrol ment (males and females) has been found to 42.78 
per cent, never-enrolled to 41.26 per cent and that of drop 
outs to 15.96 per cent. 

Such a finding is also found consistent, to a large 
extent , in the case of Swar block. If we move from lower age 
group to higher age group, the enrolment of children 
declined, while non— enrolment and drop outs increased 
simultaneously. This is found true both for males and 


■ 

■ 


Block/ Age— Minority chil- Never Drop-out Enrolled 

Sex group dren in family enrolled (No.) (No.) 

(No.) (No.) 



B . Swar 


Mai e 

i 

-0 

o 

mm 

154 

( 100.00) 

14 

( 9.09) 

1 

( 0.65) 

139 

(90.26) 


•11-14 ' 

52 

( 100.00) 

12 

(23.08) 

2 

( 3.85) 

38 

(73.07) 


15-20 

88 

( 100.00) 

48 

(54.55) 

30 

(34.09) 

10 

(11.36) 


Sub-Total 

294 

74 

33 

187 


( 100.00) 

(25.17) 

(11-23) 

< 63 . 60 ) 


Female • 06—11 

105 

( 100.00) 

26 

(24.76) 

1 

( 0.95) 

78 

(74.29) 

11-14 

51 

(100.00) 

30 

(58.82) 

7 

( 13.72) 

14 

(27.45) 

15-20 

39 

( 100.00) 

31 

(79.48) 

6 

( 15.36) 

2 

( 5.14) 


Sub-Total 

195 

87 

14 

94 


( 100.00) 

(44.62) 

( 7. IS) 

(48-20) 


Total 06-11 

259 

40 

2 

217 


( 100.00) 

( 15.45) 

( 0.77) 

(83.78) 

11-14 

103 

42 

9 

52 


( 100.00) 

(40.78) 

( 8.74) 

( 50 . 48 ) 

15-20 

127 

79 

36 

12 


( 100 . 00 ) 

(62.20) 

(28.355 

( 9.45) 


Grand-Total 

489 

( 100.00) 

161 

(32.92) 

47 

( 9.61) 

281 

(57.47) 

Note s Figures 

under bracket 

indi cate 

percent to 

c h i 1 d r e n 


of different age groups., sub-total and. total belong- 
ing to minority community. 


Sou.rce: Based on the information collected from the field 



females. In Swar block , the enrolment of males in all age 
groups are found to 63.60 per cent, non-enrolment to 25.17 
per cent and that of drop outs to 11.23 per cent , while for 
females to 48.20 per cent, 44.62 per cent and to 7.18 per 
cent respectively (Table II. 7). In this block, the enrolment 
of minority children (males and females) is found to be 57.47 
per cent, non-enrolment to 32.96 per cent and to that of drop 
out to 9.61 per cent. Thus, in Swar block also enrolment 
declined, while non-enrolment' and drop-outs increased from 
low age group to higher age groups. In rural areas total, 
the enrolment of males and females declined, whereas, non- 
enrolment and drop-outs increased simultaneously from low age 
profile to high age profile (Table II. 8). 

Table II. 9 gives the age-wise enrolment of males and 
females by educational institutions in Bilaspur block. It is 
found that 67.00 per cent of male students have been enrolled 
in government schools, 24 per cent in private schools and 
remaining 9 per cent in madarasas. The cor responding figures 
for females are found to be 57.15 per cent, 28.57 per cent 
and to 14.28 per cent respectively. In Bilaspur block, 64.08 
per cent of minority children (males and females) are found 
enrolled in Government schools, 25.35 per cent in private 
schools and 10.57 per cent in madarsas. 


In 

Swar block. 

the enrolment of males 

is 

found to 

be 

89.84 

per cent 

in 

government schools, 2, 

67 

per cent 

in 

pr i vat e 

schools 

and 

7.49 per cent in 

madarasas . 

The 
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Table II. 8 : Enrolment, Non-Enrolment and Drop-Outs Across 
A ge and Sex in Rural Areas : Rampur, 1997 


Block/ Age- Minority chil- Never Drop-out Enrolled 

Sex group dr en in family enrolled (No.) (No.) 

(No.) (No.) 


Rural 06-11 

male 

11-14 

15-20 


237 

< 100 . 00 ) 

91 

( 100 . 00 ) 

167 

( 100 . 00 ) 


37 

( 15.61 ) 
23 

(25.27) 

76 

(45.51 ) 


2 198 

( 0.84) (83.54) 

7 61 

( 7.69) (67.03) 

63 28 

(37.72) (16.77) 


Sub-Total 495 136 72 287 

(100.00) (27.47) (14.55) (57.98) 


Rural 

i 

-0 

o 

162 

56 

3 

103 

Female 


< 100.00) 

(34.57) 

( 1.85) 

(63.58) 


1 1-14 

78 

49 

9 

20 



< 100.00) 

(62.82) 

(11.54) 

(25.64) 


15-20 

86 

57 

16 

13 



( 100.00) 

(66.28) 

( 18.60) 

( 15. 12) 


Sub-Total 326 162 28 136 

(100.00) (49.69) ( 8.59) (41.72) 


Total 06-11 


11-14 


15-20 


399 

( 1 00 . 00 ) 

169 

( 100 . 00 ) 

253 

( 100 . 00 ) 


93 

(23.31 ) 
72 

(42.60) 

133 

(52.57) 


5 

( 1.25) 
16 

( 9.47) 
79 

(31.23) 


301 

(75.44) 
8 1 

(47.93) 

41 

( 16.20) 


i: 


■x 


Grand-Total 


Note « 




821 

( 100 . 00 ) 


298 

(36.30) 


100 

(12. 18) 


423 

(51.52) 


Figures under bracket indicate percent to children 
of different age groups, sub-total and total belong- 
ing to minority community. 


Source: Based on the information collected from the field, 



Table II -9 s Enrolment of Minority Students by Different Edu- 
cational Institutions in Bi las pur Block in Rural 



Areas 

s Rampur 

, 1997 






Educational 

institutions 


Block/ 

Sex 

Age- 

group 

Go vt . 
Schools 
(No. ) 

Private 
Schools 
(No. ) 

Madarsas 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No. ) 

Bi las pur 

Block 





Male : 

06-1 1 

41 

(69.49) 

11 

( 18.64) 

7 

(11.87) 

59 

( 100.00) 


11-14 

12 

(52. 17) 

10 

(43.48) 

1 

< 4.35) 

23 

( 100.00) 


■15-20 

14 

(77.78) 

3 

( 16.67) 

•1 

( 5.55) 

18 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

67 

( 67 . 00 ) 

24 

(24.00 ) 

o 

( 9.00) 

100 

( 100.00) 

Female 

s 06-11 

13 

(52.00) 

7 

( 28 . 00 ) 

5 

(20.00) 

25 

( 100.00) 


11-14 

4 

( 66 » 67 ) 

1 

( 17.66) 

1 

( 16.67) 

6 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

7 

(63.64) 

4 

( 36 . 36 ) 


1 1 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

24 

(57.15) 

12 

(28.57) 

6 

( 14.28) 

42 

( 100.00) 

Total 

06- 1 1 

54 

( 64 . 29 ) 

18 

(21.43) 

12 

( 14.28) 

84 

( 100.00) 


11-15 

16 

(55.17) 

1 1 

( 37 . 93 ) 

2 

( 6.90) 

29 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

21 

(72.41) 

7 

(24.14) 

1 

< 3.45) 

29 

( 100.00) 

Grand-Total 

91 

(64.08) 

36 

(25.35) 

15 

( 10.57) 

142 

( 100.00) 


Note : Figures under bracket indicate percent to age-wise, 

sub-total and total children of the. minority community. 


Sources Based on the information collected from the field. 



Table 11.10* Enrolment of Minority Students by Different Edu- 
cational Institutions in Swar Block in Rural 



Areas 

: Ram pur 

, 1997 






Educat i onal 

institutions 


Block/ 

Sex 

Age- 

group 

Go v t . 
Schools 
(No- ) 

P r i vat e 

S c h o o 1 s 
(No. ) 

Madar sas 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No. ) 

Swar Block 





Ma 1 e 

s 06- 1 1 

‘ 124 
<89-21 ) 

2 

( 1.44) 

13 

( 9.35) 

139 

•(100.00) 


11-14 

34 

(89.47) 

3 

( 7.89) 

i 

( 2.64) 

38 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

10 

( 100.0) 



10 

( 100.00) 


Sufo-T o tr a 1 

168 

(89.84) 

5 

( 2.67) 

14 

( 7.49) 

187 

( 100.00) 

Female 

* 06-11 

53 

( 67 . 95 ) 

8 

< 10.26) 

17 

(21.79) 

78 

( 100.00) 


1 1 - 1 4 

12 

(85.72) 

— 

2 

( 14.28) 

14 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

1 

( 50 . 00 ) 


1 

( 50 . 00 ) 

2 

< 100.00) 


Sub-T o tal 

66 

(70.22) 

8 

( 8.51) 

20 

(21.27) 

94 

( 100.00) 

Total 

06- 1 1 

177 

10 

30 

217 



(81.57) 

( 4.61) 

( 13.82) 

< 100.00) 


1 1 — 15 

46 

3 

3 

52 



(88.46) 

( 5.77) 

< 5.77) 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

1 1 

<91 .67) 


1 

( 8.33) 

12 

( 100.00) 

Grand- 

•Total 

234 

(83.27) 

13 

( 4.63) 

34 

( 12. 10) 

281 

( 100.00) 


Note * Figures under bracket indicate percent to age-wise, 

sub— total and total children of the minority community 

Source* Based on the information collected from the field. 



Table 11.11 : Enrolment of 

Minority Students 

by Different 

Educational 

Institutions in 

Rural Areas J 

Ram pur „ 1997 




Educat i onal 

institutions 


Block/ 

Sex 

Age- 

group 

Govt. Private 
Schools Schools 
(No . ) (No . ) 

Madar sas 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No. ) 


Rural 

06-11 

165 

13 

20 

198 

Male 


<83.33) 

( 6.57) 

<10.10) 

< 100.00) 


11-15 

46 

13 

2 

61 



(75.41) 

(21.31 ) 

< 3.28) 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

24 

3 

1 

28 



<85.71 ) 

( 10.72) 

( 3.57) 

( 100.00) 


Sub- Total 

235 

29 

23 

287 


(81,88) 

(10.11) 

< 8.01) 

( 100,00) 


Rural 06-11 

66 

15 

22 

103 

Female 

(64.08) 

( 14.56) 

(21.36) 

( 100.00) 

1 1 — 14 

1 6 

1 

3 

20 


(80.00) 

( 5.00) 

( 15.00) 

( 100.00) 

15-20 

8 

4 

i 

13 


(61.54) 

(30.77) 

( 7.695 

( 100.00) 

Sub-T o tal 

90 

(66. 18) 

20 

( 14.70) 

26 

( 19,12) 

136 

( 100.00) 


Rural 

06-1 1 

231 

28 

42 

301 

Total 


(76.75) 

( 9.30) 

( 13.95) 

( 100.00) 


11-14 

62 

14 

5 

81 



(76.55) 

( 17.28) 

( 6.17) 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

32 

7 

2 

41 



(78.04) 

( 17.08) 

< 4.885 

( 100.00) 


Grand-Total 

325 

49 

49 

423 


(76.82) 

( 1 1.59) 

(11.59) 

( 100.00) 


Note : Figures under bracket indicate percent to age-wise, 

sub-total and total children of the minority community. 

Source: Based on the information collected from the field. 
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enrolment for females is found to be 70.22 per cent in 
government schools, 8.51 per cent in private schools and 
21.27 per cent in madarsas. In Swar block, 83.27 per cent of 
minority children (males and females) are found enrolled in 
Government schools, 4.63 per cent in private schools and 
12.10 per cent in madarsas (Table 11.10). In Bilaspur and 
Swar blocks together, 76.83 per cent of minority students 
(males and females) are found enrolled in government schools, 
11.59 per cent in private schools and 11.59 per cent in 
madarasas (Table 11.11). It suggests that government and 
private schools are the primary centres of learning, yet 
madarasas have emerged as more important learning centres for 
females than to that of males. 


V.3,2 


We may now discuss the enrolment, non-en ro linen t and drop 
outs in Rampur and Swar cities. In Rarnpur city, the 
enrolment of males and females has declined, while that of 
non-enrolment has increased, when we move from lower to 
higher age profile. In Rampur city, enrolled children (males 
and females) constitute 57.69 per cent, never-enrolled to 
29.29 per cent and drop outs to 13.02 per cent (Table 11.12). 
In Swar city, enrolment for males fluctuates, ne ve r-en r o 1 1 ed 
increases, while drop out is found constant from low to high 
age profile. Enrolment of females decreases, non-enrolment 
increases, while that of drop out declines from low to high 
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Table 11.12 s Enrolment, Non-En r o lmen t and Drop-Puts Across 
Ag e and Sex in Ram pur City « Ram pur , 19?7 y 


Cities/ 

Se:-; 

Age- 

group 

Minority child- 
ren in family 
(No.) 

Never 
enrolled 
(No. ) 

Drop-out 

(No. ) 

Enrol led 

( No . ) 

Rampur 

City 





Male 

: 06-11 

74 

9 

1 

64 



( 100.0) 

( 12. 16) 

< 1.35) 

(86.49) 


1 1 — 14 

35 

7 

- 

28 



( 100.0) 

(20.00) 


(80.00) 


15-20 

74 

28 

18 

28 



( 100.0) 

(37.84) 

(24.32) 

(37.84) 



Sub-Total 

183 

< 100.0) 

44 

(24.04) 

19 

( 10.28) 

120 

(65.58) 

Female 

: 06-11 

53 

( 100.0) 

12 

(22.64) 

- 

41 

(77.36) 


11 — 14 

31 

( 100.0) 

12 

(38.71 ) 

1 

< 3.23) 

18 

( 58 . 06 ) 


15-20 

71 

( 100.0) 

31 

(43.66) 

24 

(33.80) 

16 

(22.54) 


Sub-Total 

155 

55 

25 

75 


( 100.0) 

( 35 . 48 ) 

( 16.13) 

( 48 . 39 ) 


Total 

0 

Ch 

1 

—A 

127 

( 100.0) 

21 

( 16.53) 

1 

( 0.79) 

105 

(82.68) 


1 1-15 

66 

( 100.0) 

19 

(28.79) 

1 

( 1.51) 

46 

(69.70) 


15-20 

145 

( 100.0) 

59 

(40.69) 

42 

( 28.97) 

44 - 

(30.34) 


Grand-To tal 

338 

99 

44 

195 


( 100.0) 

(29.29) 

( 13.02) 

(57.69) 


Note s Figures under bracket indicate percent to children 
in different age groups, sub-total and total belong- 
ing to minority community. 

Sources Based on the information collected from the field. 
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Table 11.13 : Enrolment, Non-Enrolment and Drop-Outs Across 
Ag e and Sex in Swar City : Ram pur , 1997 


Cities/ 

Sex 

Age- Minority child- 

group ren in family 
(No.) 

Never 
enrol led 
(No. ) 

Drop-out 

(No. ) 

Enrolled 

( No . ) 

Swar City 






Male : 

06- 1 1 

24 

< 100.0) 

- 

- 

24 

( 100.0) 


1 1 — 14 

4 

( 100.0) 

1 

(25.00) 

1 

( 25 . 00 ) 

2 

(50.00) 


15-20 

7 

( 100.0) 

2 

(28.57) 

1 

(14.29) 

4 

(57.14) 


Sub-Total 

35 

( 100.0) 

3 

( 8.58) 

2 

( 5.71) 

30 

(85.71 ) 

Female s 

06- 1 1 

29 

( 100.0) 

1 

< 3.45) 


28 

(96.55) 


11-14 

■14 

<100.0) 

1 

( 7.14) 

6 

( 42 . 86 ) 

7 

(50.00) 


15-20 

10 

( 100.0) 

5 

( 50 . 00 ) 

5 

(50.00) 



Sub-Total 

53 

7 

ii 

35 



( 100.0) 

( 13.21 ) 

(20.75) 

( 66 . 04 ) 

Total 

06-11 

53 

( 100.0) 

1 

( 1.89) 

- 

52 

(98.11) 


1 1 — 14 

18 

( 100.0) 

2 

<11. 1 1 ) 

7 

(38. 89) 

9 

( 50 . 00 ) 


15-20 

17 

7 

6 

4 

V 


( 100.0) 

<41 . 18) 

(35.29) 

(23.53) 

Grand Total 

88 

10 

13 

65 



(110.0) 

(11.36) 

( 14.7 7) 

(73.86) 


Note : Figures under bracket indicate percent to children 

in different age groups, sub-total and total belong- 
ing to minority community. 

Source: Based on the information collected from the field. 
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Table 11.14 : Enrolment, Non-Enrolment and Drop-Outs Across 
A ge and Sex in Urban Areas s Rampur, 1997 


Cities/ Age- Minority child- Never- Drop-out Enrol led 

Sex group ren in family enrolled 

(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 


Urban 06-11 

Male 

11-14 

15-20 


98 

( 100 . 0 ) 

39 

( 100 . 0 ) 

81 

( 100 . 0 ) 


9 

( 9.18) 
8 

(20.51) 

30 

(37.04) 


( 1 . 02 ) 

1 

( 2.56) 
19 

(23.46) 


88 

(89.79) 

30 

(76.92) 

32 

(39.51 ) 


Sub-Total 


218 

( 100 . 0 ) 


47 

(21.56) 


21 

( 9.63) 


150 

(68.81 ) 


Urban 06-11 

Female 

11-14 

15-20 


82 

( 100 . 0 ) 

45 

( 100 . 0 ) 

81 

( 100 . 0 ) 


13 

( 15.85) 
13 

(28.89) 

36 

(44.44) 


7 

(15.55) 

29 

(35.80) 


69 

(84.15) 

25 

(55.55) 

16 

( 19.75) 


Sub-Total 

SOS 

62 

36 

1 10 


( 100.0) 

(29.8 1 > 

( 17.71) 

(52.88) 




age profile (Table 11.13). In urban total ( Ram pur and Swar 
cities), of the total minority children in all age groups, 
61.03 per cent of minority children are found enrolled, 25.59 
per cent never — enrol led, while 13.38 per cent are drop outs 
(Table 11.14). 

Tables 11.15 and 11.16 exibit the enrolment by different 
educational institutions. Government schools and private 
schools have occupied the top position, where majority males 
and females are found enrolled. Madarasa as educational 
institution is found at the bottom. In Rampur and Swar 
cities, as high as 56.92 per cent of students from minority 
community have been found enrolled in government schools, 
33.46 per cent in private schools, while 9.62 per cent in 
Madarasas . 

In rural and urban total, of the minority children in 
all age-groups, 54.77 per cent are found enrolled, 32.64 per 
cent never-enrolled, while 12.59 per cent are drop outs. 
Enrolled students are highest in the age group of 6 to 11 
years (79.10 per cent) and that of drop outs (30.60 per cent) 
in all age-groups of 15 to 20 years. This is found true for 
males as well as females (Table 11.18). Also, a majority of 
enrolled students in rural and urban areas, is found enrolled 
in government schools (69.25 per cent), in private schools 
(19.91 per cent) and in Madarasas (10.84 per cent). This is 
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Table 11.15 : Enrolment of Minority Students in Different 
Educational Institutions, Across Aoe-Grou ps 
and Sen in Ramour City : Ram pu r , 1997 





Educat i ona 1 

institutions 


Cities/ 
Se x 

Age 

Group 

Go v t . 
School 
(No. ) 

Private 

S c h o o 1 
(No. ) 

Madarsas 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No. ) 

Ram pur 

City 





Male 

: 06-11 

26 

(40.63) 

34 

(53.13) 

4 

( 6.24) 

64 

(100.00) 


11-14 

15 

(53.57) 

12 

(42.86) 

1 

( 3.57) 

28 

( 100.00) 


*15-20 

25 

(89.29) 

3 

( 10.71 ) 


28 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

66 

( 55 , 00 ) 

49 

(40.83) 

5 

( 4.17) 

*120 

( 100 .00) 

Female 

: 06-11 

17 

(41.46) 

22 

(53.66) 

2 

( 4.88) 

41 

( 100.00) 


11-14 

13 

(72.22) 

5 

(27.78) 

— 

18 

(100.00) 


15-20 

11 

1 

4 

16 



( 68 . 75 ) 

( 6.25) 

(25.00) 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

41 

(54.67) 

28 

(37.33) 

6 

( 8.00) 

75 

(100.00) 

Total 

06-11 

43 

(40.95) 

56 

(53.33) 

6 

( 5.72) 

105 

( 100.00) 


11-14 

28 

(60.96) 

17 

(36.98) 

1 

( 2.16) 

46 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

36 

4 

4 

44 



(81 .82) 

( 9.09) 

( 9.09) 

( 100.00) 


Total 

107 

(54.87) 

77 

(39.49) 

11 

( 5.64) 

195 

( 100.00) 


Note : Figures under bracket indicate per cent to age-wise, 
sub-total and total children of the minority community. 


Source: Based on the information collected from the field 
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Table 11.16 : Enrolment of Minority Students in Different 
Educational Institutions. Across Age Group s 
and Sex in Swar City \ Rampur,~1997 





Educat ional 

inst i tut ions 


Cities/ 

Be x 

Age- 

group 

Go vt . 
Schools 
(No. ) 

P r i vat e 
S c h o o 1 s 
(No . ) 

Nadar sas 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No . ) 

Swar City 






Male * 

06- 1 1 

15 

(62.50) 

8 

(33.33) 

i 

( 4.17) 

24 

( 100.00) 


11-14 

2 

0100.0) 


' — 

2 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

4 

( 100.0) 



4 

( 100.00) 


Sub-T o tal 

21 

(70.00) 

8 

(26.67) 

1 

( 3.33) 

30 

( 100.00) 

Female : 

06-11 

16 

(57. 14) 

i 

( 3.57) 

11 

(39.29) 

28 

(100.00) 


11-14 

4 

(57.14) 

1 

( 14.29) 

2 

(28.57) 

7 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

— 

*“• 

— 

“ 


Bub-T o tal 

20 

(57.15) 

2 

( 5.71) 

13 

(37.14) 

35 

( 100.00) 

Total 

06-11 

31 

(59.61 ) 

9 

( 13.31 ) 

12 

( 23 . 08 ) 

52 

( 100.00) 


11 — 14 

6 

(66.67) 

1 

(11. 1 1 ) 

2 

(22.22) 

9 

( 100 . 00 ) 


15-20 

4 

( 100 . 0 ) 



4 

( 100 . 00 ) 


Total 

41 

(63.08) 

10 

( 15.38) 

14 

(21.54) 

65 

( 100 . 00 ) 


Note : Figures under bracket indicate per cent to age-wise, 
sub-total and total children of the minority community. 

Source: Based on the information collected from the field. 
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Table 11.17 : Enrolment of Minority Students in Different 
Educational Institutions, Across A g e Groups 
and Sex in Urban Areas • Rampur,1997 





Educat i onal 

institutions 


Cities/ 

Sex 

Age- 

group 

Gov t . 
Schools 
(No. ) 

P r i vat e 
Schools 
(No.) 

Madarsas 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No. ) 


Urban 

06-1 1 

41 

42 

5 

S8 

Male 


C 46 . 59 ) 

(47.73) 

( 5.68) 

( 100.00) 


11-14 

17 

12 

1 

30 



(56.67) 

( 40 . 00 ) 

i 3.33) 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

29 

3 

- 

32 



(90.63) 

'( 9.37) 


( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

87 

( 58 . 00 ) 

57 

(38.00) 

6 

( 4.00) 

150 

( 100.00) 

Urban 06-11 

33 

33 

13 

69 

Femal e 

(47.83) 

( 33 . 33 ) 

(IS. 84 ) 

( 100.00) 

1 1-14 

17 

6 

3 

25 


(68.00) 

( 34 . 00 ) 

( 8.00) 

( 100.00) 

15-30 

11 

1 

4 

16 


(68.75) 

< 6.35) 

(25.00) 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

61 

30 

19 

110 


(55.46) 

(27.27) 

( 17.27) 

( 100.00) 


Total 

06-1 1 

74 

(47.13) 

65 

( 4 1.40) 

13 

(11.47) 

157 

(100.00) 


11-14 

34 

(61.82) 

IS 

(33.73) 

3 

( 5.45) 

55 

( 100.00) 


15-20 

40 

(83.34) 

4 

( 8.33) 

4 

( 8.33) 

43 

( 100.00) 


Grand ‘ Total 

148 

87 

25 

260 


(56.92) 

( 33 . 46 ) 

( 9.62) 

( 100.00) 


Note : Figures under bracket indicate per cent to age-wise, 
sub-total and total children of the minority community. 

Source: Based on the information collected from the field. 



Age- Minority chil- Never Drop-out Enrolled 

group dren in family enrolled 

(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 


06-1 1 

335 

46 

3 

286 


( 100.00) 

( 13.73) 

( 0.90) 

( 85 . 37 ) 

11-14 

130 

31 

8 

91 


( 100.00) 

(23.85) 

( 6.15) 

(70.00) 

15-20 

248 

106 

82 

60 


( 100.00) 

(42.74 ) 

(33.07) 

(24.19) 


Sub-Total 713 183 93 437 

(100.00) (25.67) (13.04) (61.29) 


Sub-Total 534 224 64 246 

(100.00) (41.95) (11.98) (46.07) 


Female 06-11 
11-14 
15-20 


244 

( 100 . 00 ) 
123 

( 100 . 00 ) 
167 

( 100 . 00 ) 


69 3 172 

(28.28) ( 1.23) (70.49) 

62 16 45 

(50.41) (13.01) (36.58) 

93 45 29 

(55.69) (26.95) (17.36) 


579 115 6 458 

(100.00) (19.86) ( 1.04) (79.10) 

253 93 24 136 

(100.00) (36.76) ( 9.49) (53.75) 

415 199 127 89 

(100.00) (47.95) (30.60) (21.45) 


Total 


06-11 

11-14 

15-20 


64 


Table 11.19 ' En rolment of Minority Students by Educational 
Institutions in Rural and Urban Areas : Rampur 
1997 





Educational 

institutions 

Sex 

Age- 

Govt . 

P r i vate 

Madarsas Total 


group 

Schools 

Schools 

(No.) (No.) 


(Years ) 

(No. ) 

(No.') 



Male s 06-1*1 

206 

55 

25 

286 


(72.03) 

( 19.23) 

( 8.74) 

( 100.00) 

*1 1 — 14 

63 

25 

3 

91 


(69.23) 

( 27 . 47 ) 

( 3.30) 

( 100.00) 

15— SO 

53 

6 

1 

60 


(88.33) 

( 10.00) 

C 1.67) 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

322 

86 

29 

437 


(73.68) 

( 19.68) 

( 6.64) 

( 100.00) 


Female 

: 06-11 

99 

(57.56) 

38 

(22.09) 

35 

(20.35) 

172 

( 100.00) 


1 1 — 14 

33 

(73.33) 

7 

( 15.56) 

5 

( 1 1 .11) 

45 

( 100.00) 


0 

DJ 

1 

if! 

19 

( 65 . 52 ) 

5 

( 17.24) 

5 

( 17.24) 

29 

( 100.00) 


Sub-Total 

151 

50 

45 

246 


(61.38) 

(20.33) 

( 18.29) 

( 100 . 00 ) 

Total : 06-11 

305 

93 

60 

458 


(66.59) 

(20.31) 

(13.10) 

( 100.00) 

11-14 

96 

32 

8 

136 


(70.59) 

(23.53) 

( 5.88) 

O 

o 

o 

o 

15-20 

72 

11 

6 

89 


(80.90) 

( 12.36) 

( 6.74) 

( 100.00) 

Grand Total 

473 

136 

74 

683 


(69.25) 

( 19.91 ) 

( 10.84) 

( 100.00) 


Note : Figures under bracket indicate percent to age-wise, 

sub-total and total children of the minority community 



Source 


Based on the information collected from the field 



L 

Particulars 

J un i o r 

Senior 

High 

Inter- Total 



has i c 

has i c 

schools 

mediate 

- 


s c h o o 1 s 

s c h o o 1 s 


colleges 


Secondary information collected from BSA/DIOS by the 
Department of District Minority Welfare from the Rampur has 
also been recorded in Table 11.20. In district Ram pur , out 
of 1020 schools, there are 860 junior basic schools (or 84.31 
per cent); 11 senior basic schools (or 11.08 per cent); 25 
high schools (or 2.45 per cent); and 22 intermediate 


colleges (or 2.16 per cent) 


Further, out of 416 


educational institutions with Urdu teachers, junior basic 
schools are 325 (or 78.13 per cent); senior basic schools 
75 (or 18.03 per cent); high schools 12 (or 2.88 per cent); 
and intermediate colleges 4 (or 0.96 per cent) in the Rampur 
district. 


Table 11.20 : Educational Institutions and Enrolment of 
Minority Male and Female Students in Rampur 
District. 1997 


et denote per cent to row total. 


Schools ( No . ) 


Schools with urdu 
teachers ( No . ) 


Minority girls 
enrol led (No. ) 


860 

(84.31 ) 


113 25 22 1020 

(11.08) ( 2.45) (2.16) (100.0) 


325 

(78.13) 


75 12 4 416 

(18.03) ( 2.88) (0.96) (100.0) 


Minority 
enrol led 


boys 
(No. ) 


24041 
( 70 . 54 ) 


1328 7257 1456 34082 

( 3.90) (21.29) (4.27) (100.0) 


12581 

(75.86) 


1550 1848 605 16584 

( 9.35) (11.14) ( 3.65X100.0) 


997 


66 


The number of minority male students enrolled in junior 
basic schools is found to be highest, i.e. 24,041 (or 70.54 
per cent) followed by in high schools, i.e., 7,257 (or 21.29 
per cent). The corresponding figures come to 1,328 (or 3.90 
per cent) in senior basic schools and 1,456 (or 4.27 per 
cent) in intermediate colleges. A much similar is also the 
case for minority females enrolled in different schools. It 
is found that 12,581 (or 75.86 per cent) mintriry girls are 
found enrolled in junior basic schools; and 1,848 (or 11.14 
per cent) in high schools. The respective figures are found 
to be 1,550 (or 9.35 per cent) in senior basic schools and 
605 (or 3.65 per cent) in intermediate colleges. Thus, 
number of schools with Urdu teachers and minority male and 
female students have generally declined from lower to higher 
level of educational institutions. 

•Information has also been collected from District 
Minority Welfare Officer, Rampur on madarsas, teachers and 
enrolment of minority students across different levels of 
education. This is recorded in Table 11.21. Total number of 
madarsas is found to be 101, of which 49 (or 48.52 per cent) 
belong to Tahtania (junior basic school, i.e. upto primary 
level); 40 (or 39.60 per cent) Faucani' (senior basic 
schools, i.e. from class VI to VIII); 5 (or 4.95 per cent) 
Munshi/Maulvi (i.e. upto high school); 4 (or 3.96 per cent) 
Alim (or upto Intermediate level); and 3 (or 2.9/ per cent) 
Kamil/Fazil (or upto Graduate/Post graduate levels). 



Table 11.21 : Madarsas, Teachers and Enrolment at Various 

Levels of Education in Rampur, 1997 


Part iculars 

Level of education 



T a h t a 
n i a 

Fauca- 

nia 

Munsh i / 
Maul v i 

Alim 

Kamil/ 
Faz i 1 

Total 

Recognised 2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

10 

madarsas (No - ) (20-00) 

(20.00) 

(20.00) 

(20.00) 

(20.00) 

( 100.0) 

Unrecognised 14 

14 

— 


— 

- 

28 

madarsas (No.) (50.00) 

(-50.00) 





( 100.05 

Recognised 5 

4 

3 


2 

1 

15 

teachers (No.)(33.33) 

(26.67) 

(20.00) 

( 13.33) 

( 6.67) 

( 100.0) 

Unrecognised 2 S 

20 

— 


— 

— 

48 

teachers (No . ) (58.33) 

(.4 1.67) 





( 100.0) 

Total madarsas 49 

40 

5 


4 

3 

101 

(No. ) (48.52) 

(39.60) 

( 4.95) 

( 

3.96) 

( 2.97) 

( 100.0) 

Enrolment of 23425 

20201 

16000 


2000 

860 

62486 

boys (No.) (37.49) 

(32.33) 

(25.60) 

( 

3.20) 

( 1.38) 

( 100.0) 

Enrolment of 13402 

3272 



_ 


16674 

girls (No.) (80.38) 

( 19.62) 





( 100.0) 

Total' enrolment 36827 

23473 

16000 


2000 

860 

79160 

of boys & girls (46.52) (29.66) 

(20.21 > 

< 

2.52) 

( 1.09) 

( 100.0) 


Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 


Source : Collected by District Minority Welfare Department, 
District Rampur, 1997. 


Recognised madarsas are found to be 2 at each level of 
education, while unrecognised madarsas 14 each for Taht-ania 
and Faucania. The number of teachers in recognised madarsas 
has been found to be 15, which have gradually declined from 
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1 owe r to higher level of educational institutions- The same 
is also the case for teachers in unrecognised madarsas . The 
number of teachers in unrecognized madarsas is found to 48 , 
which have declined gradually from 28 in Tahtania to 20 in 
Faucania. 

As for the enrolment of boys and girls, it has reduced 
gradually from lower to higher level of educational 
institutions- For example, of the total enrolment of boys 
(62,486), the enrolment of boys has reduced from 37-49 per 
cent in Tahtania to 32-33 per cent in Faucania, to 25-60 per 


cent 

in 

Munshi/Haulvi; to 

3-20 per cent 

in Alim 

and 

to 1-38 

pe r 

cent 

in Kamil /Fazi 1 . 

Similarly, of 

the total 

enrolment 

of 

girls 

(16,674), the 

enrolment of 

girls 

has 

reduced 


drastically from 80-38 per cent in Tahtania to 19.62 per cent 
in Faucania (Table 11.21). Thus, the above analysis suggests 
that total number of madarsas, teachers and enrolment of 
minority male and female students have declined gradually 
from lower to higher level of educational institutions (Table 
11 . 21 ) . 

V . 3 « 3 Drop-Putt 

V.3.3.1 Rural Arm. 

We may now discuss the drop-outs across different levels 
of education of minority male and female students- This is 
recorded in Table 11.22 in case of rural areas- In rural 


areas, 33.34 per cent of male students from minority 
community have dropped out after class Vth ; 9.7E per cent 


after Classes Und, IVth, VUIth and Xth and 6.94 per cent 
after classes Vlth and IXth. Among the females, the highest 


Table II. 32 : Class-wise Drop-outs of Minority Male and Female 
Students in Rural Areas \ Rampur, 1997 


Class 


Male 

(No) 

Female 

(No) 

Total 

(No) 

First 

4 

( 5.56) 

1 

( 3.57) 

5 

( 5.00) 

Second 

7 

< 9 .72) 

6 

(21.43) 

13 

( 13.00) 

Third 

3 

( 4.17) 

2 

( 7.14) 

5 

( 5.00) 

Fourth 

7 

( 9.72) 

2 

< 7.14) 

9 

( 9.00) 

Fifth 

24 

(33.34) 

10 

(35.71 ) 

34 

( 34 . 00 ) 

Sixth 

5 

( 6.94) 

1 

( 3.57) 

6 

( 6.00) 

Seventh' 

2 

( 2.78) 

- 


2 

( 2.00) 

Eighth 

7 

( 9.72) 

2 

( 7.14) 

9 

( 9.00) 

Ninth 

5 

( 6.94) 

- 


5 

( 5.00) 

Tenth 

7 

( 9.72) 

4 

( 14.20) 

11 

(11.00) 

Eleventh 

1 

( 1.39) 

- 


1 

( 1.00 ) 

Twelveth 

- 


- 


- 


Total 

72 

( 100.0) 

28 

( 100.0) 

•100( 100.00 5 


Note : Figures under bracket' denote per cent to column 
total . 

Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 


drop outs are found to be after Class Vth (35.71 per cent), 
Und (2*1.43 per cent), Illrd, .IVth and VUIth (7.14 per cent 
each), etc. In rural areas total , minority students (males 
and females) have dropped out after Vth standard of education 
(34 per cent) followed by Ilnd (13 per cent). Drop out is 
found lowest after Xlth standard of education (1 per cent). 

V.3.3.2 Urban Areas 

Table 11.23 presents drop outs for minority male and 
female students in urban areas. The drop outs of minority 
male students are found highest after Vth standard (23.81 per 
cent) followed by Xth (19.06 per cent), while it is found 
lowest after Ilnd standard (4.76 per cent). Drop outs for 
minority female students are found highest after Vth standard 
of education (38.89 per cent) followed by IVth (19.44 per 
cent), while it is lowest after Ilnd, VI th and VUIth 
standards of education (2.78 per cent in each cases). In 
urban areas total, a majority of minority male and female 
students has dropped out after Vth standard (33.33 per 
cent). However, drop outs are found to be lowest after 
standard Vlth (1.75 per cent). 

In Rampur district ( rural plus urban), a majority of 
minority male and female students has dropped out after Vth 
standard. It comes to 31.18 per cent for minority male 
students and to 37. 50. per cent for minority female students. 
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Table 11.23 : Drop-outs of Minorit y Male and Female 

Students in Urban Areas s Rampur^ — 122Z 


Class 


Male 

(No) 


Female 

(No) 


Total 

(No) 


First 

— 


“ 




Second 

1 

( 4.76) 

1 

( 2.78) 

2 

( 3.51) 

Third 

2 

( 9.52) 

6 

( 16.66) 

8 

( 14.03) 

Fourth 

2 

( 9.52) 

7 

( 19.44) 

9 

( 15.79) 

Fifth 

5 

(23.81 ) 

•14 

(38.89) 

•19 

( 33 . 33 ) 

S i x t h 

- 


1 

( 2.78) 

1 

( 1.75) 

Seventh 

- 


- 


- 


Eighth 

3 

( 14.29) 

1 

( 2.78) 

4 

( 7.02) 

Ninth 

2 

( 9.52) 

- 


2 

( 3.51) 

Tenth 

4 

(19.06) 

2 

( 5.56) 

6 

( 10.53) 

Eleventh 

- 


- 


- 


Twel veth 

2 

( 9.52) 

4 

(11. 1 1 ) 

6 

( 10.53) 


Note 3 Figures under bracket denote per cent to column 
total m 

Source s Based on the information collected from the field. 


However , drop out for minority male students is found lowest 
after Xlth standard (1.07 per cent), while that for female 
students after 1st standard of education (1.56 per cent). 
Taking male and female in rural and urban areas, a majority 
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of minority students has dropped out after Vth standard 
(33.76 per cent) y while drop outs are found lowest after XI th 
standard of education (0.64 per cent). T h u s y a majority of 
minority students has dropped out after Vth standard of 
education (Table 11.24). 


Table 11.24: Class-wise Drop-outs of Minority Male and Female 
Students in Rural and Urban Areas s Ram pur y 1997 


Classes 



Male 

(No) 

Female 

(No) 

Total 

(No) 

First 


4 

( 4.30) 

1 

( 1.56) 

5 

( 3.18) 

Second 


S 

( S . 60 ) 

7 

( 10.94) 

15 

( 9.55) 

Third 


5 

< 5.38) 

8 

( 12.50) 

13 

( 8.28) 

Fourth 


9 

< 9.68) 

9 

( 14.06) 

IS 

(11. 47 ) 

Fifth 


29 

(31. 18) 

24 

(37.50) 

53 

(33.76) 

Sixth 


5 

( 5.38) 

2 

( 3.12) 

7 

( 4.46) 

Seventh 


2 

( 2.15) 

- 


2 

< 1.27) 

Eighth 


•10 

(10.75) 

3 

( 4.69) 

13 

< 8.28) 

Ninth 


7 

( 7.53) 

- 


7 

( 4.46) 

Tenth 


t i 

( 11.83) 

6 

( 9.38) 

17 

( 10.83) 

Eleventh 


1 

( 1.07) 

- 


1 

( 0.64) 

Twe 1 vet.h 


2 

( 2.15) 

4 

( 6.25) 

6 

( 3.82) 

Total 


93 

( 100.0) 

64 

( 100.0) 

157 ( 100.00) 

Note : 

Figures 

under 

brackets denote 

pe r cen tage 

to 

vert i cal 


total »■.. 




... * 



Source : 

Based on 

the 

i nf o rmat i on 

collected from 

the 

field- 
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V.3.4 Reasons for Low Level _of Enrolment, 

We also asked relevant questions from the minority 
respondents as to whether or not the enrolment of their 
children is low. The impressions from them have been 
recorded in Table 11.25 across rural and urban areas. In 
rural areas, 288 (or 88.34 per cent) of minority respondents 
feel that enrolment of their children is low, while for 38 
(or 11.66 per cent) it is not so. In urban areas, the 
corresponding figures come to 84.48 per cent and to 15.52 per 
cent. In rural and urban total, 435 respondents (or 87 per 
cent) feel that enrolment of minority students is low, while 
for 65 (or 13 per cent) it is not so (Table 11.25). Thus, 
enrolment of minority students has been reported to be 


generally low 

in Rampur district- 


Table 11.25 : 

Responses of Respondents About the 

En r 0 1 merit 


of Minority Students in Rural and Urban Areas 


• R am pur, 1997 


Ram pur 

Responses of minority respondents 
low level of enrolment for minority 

about the 
students 


Yes No Total 

(No.) (No.) (No.) 


Rural 

288 

(88.34) 

38 

( 11 . 66 ) 

326 (100.00) 

Urban 

147 

(84.48) 

27 

( 15.52) 

174 (100.00) 

Total 

435 

(87.00) 

65 

( 13.00) 

500 (100.00) 

Note 

2 Figures under 

bracket 

denote 

per cent 

to total 


respondents . 

Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 
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To investigate as to why enrolment of minority students 
is low, we have also enquired reasons for it from the 
minority respondents. A summary view of the responses of 
minority respondents has been recorded in Table 11.26. A 
majority of respondents in rural areas <74.30 per cent) has 
expressed the poor economic conditions of parents as the main 
factor for low level of enrolment. Next to this comes the 
consideration of study of Quran and theology for girls as 
sufficient as 35.42 per cent of respondents have given 
weightage to it. Also, 29.86 per cent of minority respondents 
feel that long distance from home to school is a cause for 
low level of enrolment of minor i ty students . 


In urban areas, as much as 70.07 per cent of minority 
respondents have expressed the poor economic conditions of 
parents as important factor for the low enrolment of 
education for their ch ildren. Second, in order of 
importance, comes the lack of teaching of urdu in the schools 
and consideration of study of Quran and theology as 
sufficient for girls as main reasons for low level of 
enrolment . 

In rural and urban total, 72.87 per cent of minority 
respondents have held the poor economic condition of parents 
as a principal reason for low enrolment of education. Next to 
this comes the consideration of knowledge of Quran and 
theology as sufficient for girls and engagement of students 
in other household activities for the low level of enrol ment 
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for Low 

n 1 ^ a 

Leve 1 

of Enrolment of 

Minority Stu- 

dents in 

Rural 

and Urban Areas 

: Ram pur, 1997 


Reasons 

Rural ( No . ) 

Urban (No . ) 

Total (No. ) 

Poor economic conditions 
of parents 

214(74.30) 

103(70.07) 

317(72.87) 

No immediate returns of 
school education 

64(22.22) 

33(22.45) 

97(22.30) 

Poor job prospect after 
educat i on 

63 <21 -88) 

44(29.93) 

107(24.59) 

Engagement of students 
in household work 

72(25.00) 

61(41.50) 

133(30.57) 

Ignorance of parents about 52(18.05) 
the importance of education 

25(17.01) 

77(17.70) 

Insincere teachers in 
school 

38(13. 19) 

29(19.73) 

67(15.40) 

School has no attraction 
due to its poor conditions 

47 < 16.32) 

36(24.48) 

83(19.08) 

Lack of interest among 
chi ldren 

42(14.58) 

24 ( 16.33) 

66(15.17) 

School* education not 
useful for girls 

47(16.32) 

38(25.85) 

85(19.54) 

Due to co-educat i onal 
system in school 

27 ( 9.37) 

16(10.88) 

43 ( 9.88) 

No facility of teaching 
Urdu in school 

77(26.73) 

48 (32,65) 

125(23.74 

Study of Quran and Theo- 
logy is enough for girls 

102(35.42) 

48(32.65) 

150(34.48) 

School at a long distance 

86(29.86) 

1( 0.22) 

87(20.00) 

Others 

2 ( 0.69) 

- 

2 ( 0.46) 

N = 

286(100.0) 

147(100.0) 

435(100.0) 


•frlndicates multiple responses. 

Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to total 
respondents who offered reasons. 

Source 2 Based on the information collected from the field. 
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(Table 11.26). Thus, poor economic conditions of parents, 
lack of facility for teaching urdu, consideration of 
knowledge of Quran and theology as sufficient for girls, long 
distance from the place of residence to school and 
involvement of students in other household activities are 
found as principal factors for the low level of enrolment of 
education of minority students in Rampur district. 


VI. QjmsAMi n.flJ3.b.t jut. mt. Lq m 

This chapter examines the various social characte r i s t i cs 
of minority community in the rural, urban and in the 
district. A majority of households from the minority 
community belongs to general caste category in rural (7S.83 
per cent), in urban (63.22 per cent) and in the district 
(73.40 per cent). Also a majority of population from 
minorities is found belonging to <15 years in rural as well 
in urban areas. 

As for marital status, 37.97 per cent of males and 48.08 
per cent of females in rural areas are found married. In 
urban 4 areas, 34.62 per cent of males, while 38.37 per cent of 
females are found married. In the district, 40.35 per cent 
of population (males and females) are found married, while to 
57.04 per cent unmarried. The general finding thus suggests 
that unmarried population is more significant than to that of 


I 
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-,Mn the minority community in Ramnpur 
married population within the 

. t -t hn* been worked out to !o.V/ 
district. The sic of household ha. 

• t <= „f 5 98 in rural and to r>.vo 
in the district, which consists of 5.98 

in urban areas. 

, i nrt 43 oer cent of minority 
As for the educational level, 43.43 per 

population in rural areas are found educated, while 58.57 per 

cent are illiterates. In urban areas, the respective fibres 

come to 48.26 per cent and 51.57 per cent r-sp 

Thus, literacy is found higher in urban than that xn rura 

areas. Also, a significant population from minorities has 

obtained education upto primary level, i.e. 31.78 per cen 

rural, 23.67 per cent in urban and 30.70 per 

district. 

In rural areas, enrolment is found to be 51.52 per cent, 
drop out to 12.18 per cent and non-enrolment to 38.30 per 
cent. in urban areas, the corresponding figures come to 

,, ,» „ er cent and 25.59 per cent 
61.03' per cent, 13.3* per 

. . minor i tv students generally 

respectively. Also, enrolment of minority 

has declined, whereas, drop out and non-enrolment have 
increased from low age profile to high age profile. 
Government schools are found as important centre for 

providing education to the minority students. Madarsaas a 

centre' of education has only been found of some importance 
for minority female students only- 

Analysis on class-wise drop out suggests that a majority 
of minority students (male and females) has dropped out after 
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Class Vth . It is found to be 34 per cent in rural, 33.33 
per cent in urban and to 33.76 per cent in the district. A 
majority of minority respondents, i . e . 88.34 per cent in 
rural, 84.48 per cent in urban and 87 per cent in the 
district feel that enrolment of minority children is low, 
which is determined mainly by the poor economic conditions of 
parents, lack of teaching facility in Urdu in schools, long 
distance from residence to school, study of Quran and 
theology as sufficient for girls and engagement of students 
in other important household activities. These relate to 
social character ist i cs of minorities, the economic 
conditions of minorities have been discussed in the next 
Chapter III, of the present study. 





CHAPTER XIX 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OP f MINORITIES 


I ■ Introduction 

We discussed in earlier chapter the social characteri- 
stics of minorities in village, block and cities. In this 
chapter an attempt has been made to examine empirically the 
various economic aspects of minorities, such as, <i) 
engagement of households across different economic 
activities? (ii) income level of households and their poverty 
profile? and (iii) linkage pattern. In view of analytical 
convenience the analysis has been carried out across blocks, 
rural and urban areas. 

II. lliiiajiily.-JhicLu.i ..th.fl.lAi. 

in Dif f grint Economic Occupation* 

Table III.1 classifies the minority households in 
different economic occupations. In Bilaspur block, of the 
total households (122), 75 (or 61.47 per cent) are found 
engaged in farming. Next, in order of importance, comes wage 
earnings, which has employed 30.33 per cent of minority 
households. In Swar block, the most important occupation is 
found to be the wage earning, in which a majority of 
households (49.51 per cent) has been engaged. Next, in order 
of importance, is the farming, in which, 42.65 per cent of 


Table III.1 : Distribution of Households ftcross Different Economic Occupations 
in Rural and Urban ftreas ; Rampur, 1997 


Occupations 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 


Bilas- Swar Total 
pur 

Rampur Swar Total 

Rural Urban Total 


Wage Earning 

37 

101 

138 

47 a 

55 

138 

55 

193 


(30.33) (49.51) (42.33) 

(35.61 )( 19.05) (31 .61 ) 

(42.33) (31.61) (38.60) 

Farming 

75 

87 

162 

- - 


162 

- 

162 


(61 .47) (42.65) (49.69) 



(49.69) 

(32.40) 

Business/Trade 

5 

14 

19 

44 14 

58 

19 

58 

77 


( 4. 10) ( 

6.8&X 

5.83) 

(33.33) (33.33) (33.33) 

( 5.83X33.33) (15.40) 

Service 

5 

2 

7 

- - 

— 

7 

— 

7 


( 4.10X 

0.98X 

2.15) 



( 2.15) 

( 

1.40) 

Manufactur ing 

- 

- 

- 

18 1 

19 

* - 

19 

19 





( 13.64) ( 2. 38X10.92) 


( 10.92 X 

3.80) 

Self-Employed 

- 

- 


20 19 

39 

— 

39 

39 

Services 




( 15. 15) (45.24) (22.42) 


(22.42) ( 

7.80) 

Others 

.. - 

- 

- 

3 

3 

— 

3 

3 





( 2.27) 

( 1.72) 


( 1.72) ( 

0.60) 

Total 

122 

204 

326 

132 42 

174 

326 

174 

500 


(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 

(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to column total. 
Source s Based on the information collected from the field. 
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minority households are engaged. ..Business/trade and service 
are , however , found relatively less signif i cant . 

In Bi laspur and Swar blocks, farming emerges as most 
important occupation, in which 49.69 per cent of minority 
households are found employed. Next, in order of importance, 
comes the wage earning, in which, 42.33 per cent of 
households are found engaged. The next economic occupation 
is business/trade followed by service. In business/trade , 
5.83 per cent of households are engaged, while in service, 
2.15 per cent of them are found employed. 

In Rampur city, out of 132 minority households, 47 
households (or 35.61 per cent) are found engaged in wage 
earnings? 44 households (or 33.33 per cent) in business/ 
trade? 20 households (or 15.15 per cent) in service? 18 
households (or 13.64 per cent) in manufacturing? and only 3 
households (or 2.27 per cent) in other occupations. Thus, 
wage earning and business/trade have emerged as the main 
economic occupations in Rampur city. In Swar city, out of 42 
minority households, 19 households (or 45.24 per cent) are 
found engaged in self-employed services? 14 households (or 
33.33 per cent) in business/trade? and 8 households (or 19.05 
per cent), are engaged as wage earners. Thus, in Swar city, 
self-employed and business/trade have emerged as important 
economic occupations. 

In urban total, business/trade has occupied the top 
position, as out of 174 minority households, 58 households 


(or 33.33 per cent) are found engaged. Next to this comes 
the wage earnings , which accounts for 31.61 per cent of 
employment followed by self-employed services (22.42 per 
cent ) and manufacturing (10.92 per cent). It suggests that 
bus in ess/ 1 rade , wage earnings, self-employed services and 
manufacturing are the principal economic occupations in urban 
areas, in which a majority of minority households is 
employed. 

In the district (rural and urban), a majority of 
minority households is found engaged in wage earning (38.60 
per cent)? in farming (32.40 per cent)? in business/t rade 
(15.40 per cent)? and in self employed services (7.80 per 
cent). However, other economic occupations, like, 
manuf actur ing and services in government and non-government 
organizations have been found to be of marginal significance 
(Table III.1). 

II. 1 MlnaUiy_Efl.BU.la-t.ion ftcrott Different 

Economic Occupations 

Table 111.2 classifies minority population across 
different economic occupations. In Bilaspur block, a 
majority of minority population (32.25 per cent) is found 
employed in household works. Next, in order of importance, 
comes other economic occupation, and those employed as 
agricultural labour and in agriculture, in which 18.16 per 
cent, 8.96 per cent and 7.78 per cent of minotiry population 
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Table III .2 z Distribution of Minority Population by Different 
Economic Occupations in Rural and Urban Areas s 



Rampur , 

1997 






Occupat ions 

Rural 

Urban 


Total 



Bi las- 

SWar 

Rampur Swar 

Rural Urban 

Total 


pur 







Agriculture 

84 

136 

4 



220 

4 

224 


( 7. 78X12. 49) 

( 0.48) 


( 1 1 . 39 X 

0.38) ( 

7.51) 

Agricultural 

77 

102 

- 

- 

179 

- 

179 

labour 

( 8.96X 

9.37) 



( 9.19) 

( 

6.00) 

Non-agr i cultu- 

27 

58 

5 

— 

85 

5 

90 

ral labour 

< 3. 14) ( 

5.33) 

< 0.60) 


( 4.36) ( 

0.48) ( 

3.02) 

Cattle and 

3 

1 

— 

— 

4 

- 

4 

animal care 

( 0 . 35 X 

0.09) 



( 0.21) 

( 

0. 13) 

Business 

16 

4 

49 

15 

20 

64 

84 


( 1 . 86 ) ( 

0.37) 

( 5.87) ( 

7.46) 

( 1 . 03 X 

6. 17) ( 

2.81) 

Self-employed 

17 

12 

46 

14 

29 

60 

89 


( 1.98) ( 

1.10) 

( 5.51 ) ( 

6.96) 

( 1 .49) ( 

5.79) ( 

2.98) 

Servi ce 

32 

3 

10 

— 

35 

10 

45 


( 3.73) ( 

0.27) 

( 1.20) 


( 1.80) ( 

0.96) ( 

1.51) 

Artisan 

8 

■ — 

17 

— 

8 

17 

25 


( 0.93) 


( 2.04) 


( 0.41) ( 

1 .64) ( 

0.84) 

Skilled Worker 

•15 

2 

126 

26 

17 

152 

169 


( 1.75) ( 

0.18) 

( 15.09) ( 12.94) 

( 0.87) ( 14.67) ( 

5.66) 

Student 

•147 

291 

202 

65 

438 

267 

705 


(17.11X26.72) 

(24.19) (32.34) 

(22.48) (25.77) (23.63) 

Household work 

277 

318 

261 

64 

595 

325 

920 


(32.25X29.20) 

(31.26) (31.84) 

(30.54) (31.37) (30.83) 

Others 

156 

162 

115 

17 

318 

132 

450 


(18.16) ( 14.88) 

(13.77) ( 

8.46) 

( 16.32 ) (12.74) (15,08) 

Total 

859 

1089 

835 

201 

1948 

1036 

2984 


( 100.0) ( 100.0) 

(100.0) ( 100.0) 

(100.0X100.0) (100.0) 


Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to column total * 
Source s Based on the information collected from the field. 
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are erripl oye d respectively. Minority population engaged as 
se 1 f— empl oyed , in business/trade and in skilled activity are 
found to be 1.98 per cent, 1.86 per cent and 1.75 per cent 
respectively. Thus, in Bilaspur block, household work and 
agriculture are found as important economic occupations. 

In Swar block, minority population employed in household 
works are found to be 29.20 per cent? cultivators to 12.49 
per cent? agricultural labour to 9.37 per cent? and non- 
agricultural labour to 5.33 per cent. Thus, a majority of 
minority population has been found engaged in household works 
and in agriculture. * The importance of bus iness/t rade , 
service and self-employed activity are found to be of 
marginal s i gn i f i can ce . In Bilaspur and Swar blocks, 
household works, other occupations and agriculture have been 
found relatively more significant than the rest as employer 
of minority population. 

In Ram pur city, 31.26 per cent of minority population 
are found engaged in household works? 15.09 per cent as 
skilled workers? and 13.77 per cent are employed in other 
economic occupations. The remaining economic occupations are 
found to be of relatively less significant. Thus, 
household works, skilled worker and other economic 
occupations have emerged as important economic occupations in 
Rampur city. In Swar city, 31.84 per cent of minority 
population are found engaged in household works? 12.94 per 
cent as skilled workers? 8.46 per cent in other economic 


occupation? 7.46 per cent in business/trade? and 6.96 per 
cent in self-employed economic occupation. Thus , household 
works, skilled worker intensive occupation, other occupation 
and business/trade are found impo r tan t economic occupations 
in Swar city. 

In urban total, household works, skilled worker 
intensive occupation and other economic occupation have been 
found more important than the rest. In rural and urban 
total, household works, other economic occupation and 
agriculture have been found as important economic 
occupations. In fact, household works has occupied the top 
position , whereas , cattle and animal care is found at the 
bottom in Rampur district (Table HI. 2). 

HI* — Lij/.t! i jS a 

SjmL&MA m A., JLojyijL^ MlmEillfLt 

Hi. 1 li iMiML-Fir- Hjs.ui.tMl.d_. mA ... fi.fr Cap it& 

We may now discuss the level of income of the minority 
households. Table III. 3 gives the information on number of 
households, family members, total income, average family 
income and i n come per capita. Income per household has been 
worked out dividing total household income by number of 
respective households. Similarly, per capita income is 
derived dividing total income by total household population. 


comes 


In Bi 1 as pur block, the average household income 
to Rs . 16,729-51 , while income per capita to Rs . 2 , 376 . 02 . In 
Swar block, per household income works out to Rs . 13, 695, 10, 
while income per capita to Rs .2,663.30. Per capita income is 
found higher in Swar than that in the Bi laspur , while income 
per household is found higher in Bi laspur than that in Swar . 
In rural total, income per household is worked out to 
Rs - 14,830-67, while income per capita to Rs. 2, 533-96. Per 
capita income in Swar block is also found higher than that in 
Bilaspur and in the rural areas total. Similarly, income per 
household in Bilaspur has' been found higher than that in Swar 
and that in rural areas as a whole. 

In Rampur city, the average household income turns out 
to Rs. 14,628.79, while income per capita to Rs. 2, 312. 57. In 
Swar city, income per household is found to Rs . *13 , 019 . 05 , 
while per capita to Rs. 2, 720. 40. In urban areas, average 
household income comes to Rs . 14,240.23, while income per 
capita to Rs. 2, 391. 70. Thus, per capita income in Swar city 
is found higher than Rampur city as well as the total of 
urban areas, whereas, average household income is found 
higher in Rampur than that in Swar and urban total. In the 
district, income per household is found to Rs . 14 , 625 . 20 , 
while income per capita to Rs. 2, 483. 90 (Table III. 3). 
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Table III. 3 ! Households, Household Members. Income Per 
Household and Per Capita in Blocks and 




Cities i Rampur , 

1997 



Area 


Total 

House* 

- Total 

Income per Income 



house- 

hold 

income 1 

household 

per 



holds 

members (Rs . > 

(Rs. ) 

capita 



(No. ) 

(No. ) 



(Rs. ) 

I. Blocks 







A. Bilaspur 


122 

859 

2041000.00 

16729.51 

2376.02 

B. Swar 


204 

1049 

2793800.00 

13695.10 

2663.30 

Rural Total 

(A+B) 

326 

1908 

4834800.00 

14830.67 

2533.96 

II. Cities 







C . Rampur 


132 

835 

1931000.00 

14628.79 

2312.57 

D. Swar 


42 

201 

546800.00 

13019.05 

2720 . 40 

Urban Total 

(C+D) 

174 

1036 

2477800.00 

14240.23 

2391.70 

District (Rural+Urban ) 500 

2944 

7312600.00 

14625.20 

2483.90 


Source s Based on the information collected from the field. 


III. 2 fi.inir.at ion of lnc.on>» from.. Dlf f trtn t fitium 

Table III. 4 gives the generation of income from 
different sources. In Bilaspur block, the main source of 


income 

i s 

the 

agriculture. 

from 

where 49.49 

per 

cent of 

income 

has 

been 

generated . 

Next 

to this comes 

the 

income 




Agricul- 
ture 
(Rs. ) 


Property Milch 
(Rs.) cattle 
(Rs.) 


Poultry Business, Others 


birds 

(Rs.) 


service , 
artisanal 
work, etc.* 
(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 


Total 

income 

(Rs.) 


I. Blocks 


A. Bilaspur 1010000.00 19000.00 63000.00 

(49.49) (0.93) (3.09) 


933000.00 16000.00 2041000.00 
(45.71) (0.78) (100.00) 


B. Swar 


1086900.00 5000.00 151200.00 35700.00 1515000.00 
(38.90) (0.18) (5.41) (1.28) (54.23) 


2793800.00 

( 100 . 00 ) 


Rural Total 2096900.00 24000.00 214200.00 35700.00 2448000.00 16000.00 4834800.00 

(A+B) (43.37) (0.50) (4.43) (0.74) (50.63) (0.33) (100.00) 


II 

. Cities 








c. 

Rampur 

102000.00 

(5.28) 

11000.00 

(0.57) 

- 

13000.00 

(0.67) 

1738000.00 

(90.01) 

67000.00 

(3.47) 

1931000.00 

(100.00) 

D. 

Swar 

- 

- 

3500.00 

(0.64) 

12500.00 

(2.29) 

530800.00 

(97.07) 

- 

546800.00 

(100.00) 


Urban Total 

102000.00 

11000.00 

3500.00 

25500.00 

2268800.00 

67000.00 

2477800.00 

(C+D) 

(4.12) 

(0.44) 

(0.14) 

(1.03) 

(91.57) 

(2.70) 

(100.00) 



* Indicates income as agricultural labour, non-agricullural labour and from cattle 
and animal care, business, self-employed activity, service, artisanal activity, 
skilled intensive activity, household work, etc. 


"Note s Figures in bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 
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generated as the agricultural labourer and non-agr i cul tural 
laboure r and from cattle and animal care, business , self- 
employed activity service, artisional activities, skilled 
worker intensive activity and household works . In Swar 
block , the agriculture has generated the income of 38 - 90 per 
cent , whereas income as agricultural labour , non- 
agricultural labourer from cattle and animal care, business, 
self-employed activity services, skilled worker intensive 
activity, artisional and household works comes to 54-23 per 
cent- In rural total, the income from business, service, 
artisanal work, etc- comes to .50.63 per cent, while from 
agriculture to 43.37 per cent (Table III. 4). 

In Rampur city, income generated as agricultural labour, 
non-agri cul tural labour, from cattle and animal care, 
business, self-employed activity, service, artisional and 
household works comes to 90.01 per cent, while from 
agriculture to 5.28 per cent. In Swar city, the income from 
business, service, artisanal work, etc. comes to 97.07 per 
cent, while from poultry and birds to 2.29 per cent. In 
urban total, the income generated as agricultural labour, 
non— ag r i cul tural labour, skilled worker and from cattle and 
animal care, business, self-employed activity, service, 
artisional and household works comes to 91.57 per cent, while 
that from agriculture of 4.12 per cent. In the district 
(urban and rural total ) , 66.47 per cent of income have been 
generated as agricultural labour, non-ag r i cul tural labour , 
skilled worker and from cattle and animal care, business. 
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self-employed activity, service, art i s i onal and household 
works, while to that by agriculture to 30.07 per cent (Table 
III. 4) . 

As agriculture has been found second important source of 
income in rural and urban areas, it would be useful to 
understand the households by land holdings. Analysis of 
Table III. 5 shows that 77 households (or 40.10 per cent) in 
rural areas, while 7 households (or 46.67 per cent) in urban 
areas have land between 1 to 2.5 acres. Further, 46 
households (or 23.96 per cent) in rural and 4 households (or 
26.67 per cent) in urban areas have possessed the land to 
less than 1 acre. Households having land between 2.5 to 5.0 
acres are found to be 21.36 per cent in rural and 13.33 per 
cent in urban areas. Further, households with land of more 
than 5.0 acres are found to be 14.58 per cent in rural, while 
*13.33 per cent in urban areas. 

In urban and rural total, a majority of households (84 
or 48.58 per cent) have land between 1 to 2.5 acres? 50 
households (or 24.16 per cent) to less than 1 acre? and 43 
households (or 20.77 per cent) between 2.5 to 5.0 acre. It 
is significant to note that 30 households (or 14.49 per cent) 
are the large farmers, which have the land more than 5.0 
acres in rural and urban areas of the Rampur district. This 
suggests that, irrespective of small size of land holding, a 
majority of households have generated the income from 
agriculture. This is seen true both in rural, urban and in 
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the district. Higher productivity of land appears to 
explain a higher income generating potential from agriculture 
in the Rampur district. 


Table III. 5 5 Distribution of Minority Households by Size of 



Land Holdinqs in 

Rural and Urban 

Areas : 


Rampur , 

1997 




Area 


Size of agr i cultural 

land owned 


Less than 1 .0-2.5 

2. 5-5.0 

Above 5.0 

Total 


1 acre 

acres 

acres 

acres 


Rural 

46 

(23.96) 

77 

(40.10) 

41 

(21.36) 

28 

(14.58) 

192 

( 100.00) 

Urban 

4 

(26.67) 

7 

(46.67) 

2 

( 13.33) 

2 

(13.33) 

15 

( 100.00) 

Total 

50 

(24.16) 

84 

(40.58) 

43 

(20.77) 

30 

( 14.49) 

207 

( 100.00) 


Note 5 Figures in bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source : Based on the inf o rmat ion collected from the field. 


Table III. 6 gives the average size of agr i culotural land 
owned by the households, average size of land leased out and 
leased in in rural, urban and the total. In rural, areas, per 
household agricultural land owned comes to 2.97 acres, land 
leased out to 1.25 acres and that of land leased in to 2.41 
acres. In urban areas, the per household agricultural land 
owned comes to 2.48 acres, while land leased out to 2.75 
acres. However, the land leased in has been found to be non- 
existent in urban areas. 


Table 111.6 s Absolute and Average Size of Land Owned, Land 
Leased-out and Leased-in in Rural and Urban 
Areas i Ramour, 1997 


Area 


Si 

ze of land holding 




Ag r i cul- 
tural 
land 
owned 
(acres ) 

Average 
agr i cul- 
tural 
land 
owned 
(acres ) 

Land 

leased 

out 

(acres ) 

Average 

land 

leased 

out 

(acres ) 

Land 

1 eased 
in 

(acres ) 

Average 

land 

1 eased 
in 

(acres) 

Rural 

570 . 25 

2.97 

7.50 

1 . 25* 

33.80 

2.41 

Urban 

37.25 

2.48 

11.00 

2.75** 

- 

- 

Total 

607.50 

2-93 

18.50 

1.85 

33.80 

2.41 


* Out of 192 households who have owned agricultural land, 
only 6 have leased out their land. 


**• Out of 15 households who have owned agricultural land, 
only 4 have leased out their land. 

Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 

In rural and urban total, the per household agricultural 
land owned comes to 2.93 acres, land leased out to 1.85 
acres and that of leased in to 2.41 acres. It appears that 
high productivity of land in rural as well as in urban areas 
by adopting the commercial crop (peppermint) has enhanced the 
income of minority households substantially. 

We may empirically examine the levels of income in 
rural, urban and in district. Table III. 7 distributes 
minority households in different income groups, such as, (i) 


Table III. 7 ! Distribution of Households by Different Income 
Groups - Rampur, 1997 


Area 

Number 

of minority households in different 
income groups 


Upto 

Rs . 8000 

Rs.800-1- 
Rs. 11000 

Rs. 11001- 
Rs. 18000 

Rs. 18001 
and above 

Total 

I. Block 






A. Bilaspur 

16 

(13.11) 

20 

( 16.39) 

43 

(35.25) 

43 

(35.25) 

122 

( 100.00) 

B. Swar 

28 

(13.73) 

f 

44 

(21.57) 

113 

(55.39) 

19 

( 9.31) 

204 

( 100.00) 

Rural Total 

(A+B) 44 

( 13.50) 

64 

( 19.63) 

156 

(47.85) 

62 

( 19.02) 

326 

( 100.00) 

II. Cities 






C . Rampur 

30 

(22.73) 

18 

( 13.63) 

50 

(37.88) 

34 

(25.76) 

132 

( 100.00) 

D. Swar 

2 

( 4.76) 

10 

(23.81 ) 

29 

(69.05) 

1 

( 2.38) 

42 

( 100.00) 

Urban Total 

(C+D) 32 

( 18.39) 

28 

(16.09) 

79 

(45.41) 

35 

(20.11) 

174 

( 100.00) 

Grand Total 7 6 

( Rural+Urban ) (15.20) 

92 

( 18.40) 

235 

(47.00) 

97 

( 19.40) 

500 

< 100,00) 


Note : Figures in the bracket denote per cent to row total. 
• Based on the information collected from the field. 


Source 
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upto Rs .8,000; (ii) Rs. 8,001 to Rs. 11,000; (iii) Rs. 11,001 to 
Rs. 18,000; and <iv) Rs. 18,001 and above. In rural areas, a 
majority of households ( 156 or 47.85 per cent ) is found under 
the income group of Rs. 11,001 to Rs. 18,000, while only 44 
households (or 13.50 per cent) under the income group of upto 
Rs.8,000. In urban areas, a majority of households (79 or 
45.41 per cent) is found within the income group of Rs. 11,001 
to Rs. 18,000, while lowest number of households (28 or 16.09 
per cent) within the income group of Rs.8,001 to Rs. 11,000. 
In the district as a whole, of the total minority households 
(500), largest number of households (235 or 47.0 per cent) is 
found within the income group of Rs.11,001 to Rs. 18,000, 
whereas, lowest number of households (76 or 15.20 per cent) 
upto the income group of Rs.8,000. Thus, a majority of 
minority household is found existing within the income group 
of Rs.11,001 to Rs. 18,000 in the district. 

III. 3 Poverty Profile of Minority Households 

It may, however , be mentioned that defining poverty has 
always been treated as a complex problem. So far, it has 
not generally been accepted as to what criterion is the 
appropriate for distinguishing households below or above the 
poverty line. Researchers, have used either income or 
calorie intake criterion depending on the availability or 
suitability of information. In the present study, income per 
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household as followed under Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP) has been used. as a basis for distinguishing 
households below or above the poverty line. Under IRDP in 
1994 , households with income of Rs.11, 000 or less have been 
considered below poverty line. Owing to the readily non- 
availability of required information, we have followed the 
approach of defining poverty level of households as adopted 
by IRDP in 1994. Thus, following this approach, minority 
households below or above the poverty line in rural and urban 
areas have been distinguished in the present study. 

Table III . 8 portrays the number of households and 
households below poverty line across villages and blocks in 
rural and urban areas. In Bilaspur block, out of 122 
households, 36 households (or 29.50 per cent) are deemed 
below the poverty line. Poverty is found worse (66.66 per 
cent) in Kuiya village, while relatively less intense in Tal 
Mahavar village (17.39 per cent). In Swar block, out of 204 
households, 72 households (or 35.39 per cent) are deemed 
below poverty line. Across the villages, poverty is found 
worse in Millak Dundi (53.33 per cent), while less intense in 
Mirapur Meerganj (25.93 per cent). 

In urban areas, poverty is found worse in Rampur city, 
where,' out of 132 households, 48 households (or 36.36 per 
cent) are found below the poverty line. In Swar city, of the 
42 households, 12 households (or 28.57 per cent) are deemed 
below the poverty line. Thus, it is apparent that poverty is 
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Table III. 8 : Poverty Profile in Rural and Urban flreas.j . 
Rarnour, 1997 


Block and 
Villages 


A. Bi las pur 
Ahro 

Dhawni Hasanpur 

Godhi 

Kuiya 

Tal Mahavar 
Isa Nagar 


Sub-Total 


Total 
house- 
ho 1 ds 
<Nos . ) 


Households Percentage of 

below poverty household below 
line (Nos.) poverty line 



28.57 
21 .05 
26 . 66 
66 . 66 
17.39 


29.50 


B. Swar 




Mandwa Hasanpur 

29 

12 

41.40 

Raipur 

57 

25 

43 • 86 

Mirapur Meerganj 

27 

7 

25*93 

Milak Dundi 

15 

8 

53 - 33 

Narpat Nagar 

76 

20 

26 . 32 


Nt Sub-Total 


204 

72 

35 . 29 f 

1 Rural-Total 

(A+B) 

326 

108 

33.12 

J 

1 C. Cities 




'' 

| 

Ram pur 


132 

48 

36.36 

1 . Swa r 


42 

12 

28.57 

Urban-Total 


174 

60 

34.48 

Grand-Total 

(A+B+C) 

500 

168 

33.60 



Source s Based on the information collected from the field. 
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more intense in Rampur than that in Swar city. In urban 
total , out of 174 households , 60 households or 34.48 per cent 
are found below the poverty line. Between rural and urban , 
poverty is found relatively less intense in the former than 
that in the latter case. In rural areas , households below 
poverty line are found to be 33.13 per cent, while that in 
urban 34.48 per cent. 

In the district, out of 500 households, 168 households 
(or 33.60 per cent) are found living below the poverty line. 
A high intensity of poverty in urban than that in rural in 
Rampur district is mainly conditioned on account of lack of 
industrial base of the city economy. This city is mainly 
dominated by household works, self-employed activities, which 
do not seem to have a high income generating potential. Also 
the selection of blocks and villages in rural areas is not 
without bias. This is done by the District Minority Welfare 
Department, which does not seem to have followed any 
statistical procedure. It is felt during the field survey 
that villages selected in blocks are dominated by relatively 
prosperous minority households. Consequently, it has 
reflected the low poverty levels in rural areas. Needless to 
mention, it is a question of further empirical investigation 
for researchers by adopting more appropriate methods for 
examining the poverty in rural and in urban areas. 
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IV ' linkage Pattern 

^ or ^-SALlug Pattern for Different Sources 

er ally, linkages are examined in terms of input 
purchase, n , lt + 

output disposal, purchase and sale of machinery 
within or n , lt . . A 

utside of the district. Such types of inflow and 
outflow r»i + ■ 

eiationships are considered as technological 
linkages. u 

owever, given the framework of analysis, such 

types of 1 1 n , 

Kages have not been examined in the present study 

on account 

of non-existence of required information base. 
Instead r on I w « . 

y financial linkages have been examined „ which is 
described i -r- . , 

n Tables HI- 9, 111.10 and III. 11 . In rural areas 
during 19«9s a-, 

97 ' out of 326 households, 93 households (or 
28,53 per cer>t*\ 

) have taken loan. The amount of loan comes to 
^ *1 • 09 Iskhs „ Tf • 

xx is found that a majority of households (43 
or 46.3*4 r t&y . , 

cent) has taken loan from commercial and non- 
commercial K^» / 

anksj 18 (or 19.35 per cent) from money lenders, 

14 (or 15 

5 per cent) from relatives and friends,- 10 (or 

10.75 per 

cent) from other Governmental Institutions/ 
Department; - _ __ 

or 5.38 per cent) from traders; and 3 (or 3. 23 

per cent) „ 

■Prom other financial institutions. Thus, 
commercial . 

nd non— commercial banks followed by the money 
lenders , r e T _ + '• 

ives and friends are the main sources of 

borrowings Kv, 

V the minority households (Table III. 9). 
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Table III .9 • Households Taken Loan From Different Sources 
in Rural and Urban Areas ■ Ramgur , 1997 


si . 

Part i culars 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

No « 





1. 

Total households (No.) 

326 

174 

500 



(65.20) 

(34.80) 

( 100.00) 

2. 

Household taken loan (No.) 

93 

29 

122 



(76.23) 

(23.77) 

( 100.00) 

3. 

Percentage of households taken 




loan to total households 

28.53 

16.67 

24.40 

4 • 

Amount of loan taken 

11.09 

3.94 

15.03 


(Rs. in lakh) 

(73.78) 

(26.22) 

( 100.00) 

5. 

Percentage of loan taken by 





households from different 





sources, of the total house- 





holds loan taken: 




5. I 

Commercial and non- 

43 

15 

58 


commercial banks (No.) 

(46.24) 

(51.73) 

(47.54) 

5.2 

Other financial institutions 

3 

1 

4 


( No . -$$$$$$$<$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ , $7 . 67— 

$$,$7.45-! 

$$,$7.6<- 

5.3 

Minorities Finance and Deve- 

- 

— 

— 


lopment Cor porat ion (No.) 




5.4 

Other Government Institu- 

10 

1 

11 


tions/Departments (No.) 

( 10.75) 

( 3.45) 

( 9.02) 

5.5 

Money lenders (No.) 

18 

3 

21 


( 19.35) 

(10.34) 

( 17.21) 

5.6 

T raders (No . ) 

5 

4 

9 



( 5.38) 

( 13.79) 

( 7.38) 

5.7 

Relatives and friends (No.) 

14 

5 

19 


- " v : ,:-v- "v 

(15.05) 

( 17.24) 

( 15.57) 

Total households taken loan 

93 

( 100.00) 

29 

(100.00) 

122 

( 100.00) 


Source s Based on the information collected from the field. 
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In urban areas, out of 174 minority households, only 29 
(or 16.67 per cent) have taken loan. Amount of loan comes to 
Rs.3.94 lakh. Of the urban households loan taken (29), 15 

households (or 51.73 per cent) have borrowed from commercial 
and non-comme r c ial banks; 5 households (or 1 7 . 24 per cent) 
from relatives and friends; and 4 households (or 13.79 per 
cent) from traders. The money lenders have provided loans to 
only 3 households (or 10.34 per cent); and other Government 
institutions/departments and financial institutions to only 2 
households (or 6.90 per cent). Thus, in urban areas, 
commercial and non-commercial banks, relatives and friends 
and traders have emerged as a major sources of lending (Table 
III. 9) . 

In Rampur district, out of 500 minority households, 122 
(or 24.40 per cent) have borrowed. The amount of loan comes 
to Rs. 15.03 lakh during 1995-97. Of the minority households 
who have taken loan (122), 58 (or 47.54 per cent) have 

borrowed from commercial and non-commercial banks; 21 (or 
17.21 per cent) from money lenders; 19 (or 15.57 per cent) 

from relatives and friends; 11 (or 9.02 per cent) from other 

governmental inst i tut ions/departments ; 9 households (or 7.38 
per cent) from traders; and 4 (or 3.28 per cent) from other 
financial institution. It appears, therefore, that commercial 
and non-commercial banks, money lenders and relative and 
friends are the major sources of lending for the minority 
households. It is surprising, however, that Minorities 
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Finance and Development Corporation has not extended loan to 
any minority households either in rural or in urban areas . 
May be that minority households are not aware about the 
financial assistance being extended by the Minorities Finance 
and Development Corporation (Table III. 9). 

Table III. 10 describes the purpose for which loan has 
been taken in rural and urban areas. In rural areas, a 
majority of households (40 or 43.02 per cent) has borrowed 
for agricultural works /pur chase of fertilizers and 
agricultural instruments. Next to this comes the initiation 
and expansion of business, for which 21 minority households 
(or 22.58 per cent) have taken loan. Next to above are 
medical treatment, house construction and marriage and other 
social ceremonies. It appears that a majority of households 
has borrowed for agricultural purposes followed by e x pan s i on 
of business and for meeting the medical requirement (Table 
III. 10). 

In urban areas, the purposes of loan are entirely 
different than that in rural areas. In urban areas, out of 
29 households, who borrowed, 20 households (or 68.96 per 
cent) have taken loan for starting and expanding the 
business. Other purposes for which loan has been taken are 
found to be relatively less important (Table III. 10). 


Table III. 10 


Households taken loan for Different Purposes 
in Rural and Urban Areas s Raiticur , 1977 


SI. 

No . 

Households and the Purpose 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1 . 

Total households (No.) 

326 

(65.20) 

174 

(34.80) 

500 

( 100.00) 

2. 

Household taken loan (No.) 

93 

(76.23) 

29 

(23.77) 

122 

( 100.00) 

3. 

Number and percentage of house- 
holds taken loan to total 
households taken loan for : 



3. 1 

Medical treatment 

15 

(16.13) 

1 

( 3.45) 

16 

(13.10) 

3.2 

House construction 

8 

( 8.60) 

3 

( 10.34) 

11 

( 9.02) 

3.3 

Agri cul tural works/purchase 
of fertilizers/instruments 

40 

(43.02) 

1 

( 3.45) 

41 

(33.61 ) 

3.4 

Business and its expansion 

21 

(22.58) 

20 

(68.96) 

41 

(33.61) 

3.5 

Marriage and other ceremonies 6 

< 6.45) 

2 

( 6.90) 

8 

( 6.56) 

3.6 

Purchase of rickshaw and 
bul lock-carts 

3 

( 3.22) 

2 

( 6.90) 

5 

( 4.10) 

Total 

93 

(100.00) 

29 

( 100.00) 

122 

( 100.00) 


Source 2 Based on the info rmat ion collected from the field 
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Ir> Rampur district, out of 122 households taken loan , 41 
minority househo 1 ds (or 33.61 per cent ) have borrowed for 
agricultural work, purchase of fertilisers and agricultural 
instruments. An equal per cent of households have taken loan 
to initiate and expand their business activity. Also, 16 
households (or 13.10 per cent) have taken loan for medical 
treatment, while 11 minority households (or 9.02 per cent) 
for construction of house. Thus, loan has been taken mainly 
for agricultural purposes, business and medical treatment 
(Table III. 10). 

, Table III. 11 records the various aspects of recovery of 
loan in rural, urban and in district during 1995-97. In 
rural areas, out of minority households taken loan (93), 76 
(or 81.72 per cent) have refunded the loan. Of the amount of 
loan taken, 42.20 per cent of loans have been refunded. In 
urban areas, of the 29 households who have borrowed, all of 
them have refunded loans. Of the total loan taken, 59.39 per 
cent of loans have been refunded. It seems that recovery of 
loan is higher significantly in urban than that in rural 
areas. In the district, out of 122 households, who have 
taken loan, .105 (or 86.07 per cent) have refunded loans. Of 
the total amount of loans taken, 46.71 per cent of them have 
refunded loan to the lending Governmental/non-governmental 
organizations, traders and relatives and friends (Table 


III 


III. 11) . 



Total households (No.) 


Percentage of households who 
refunded loan to loan taken 
households 


Source 5 Based on the information collected from the field 
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engaged in business and trade, wage earning, household 
industry and in self-employed occupation- In Ram pur city, a 
majority of the households is found engaged as wage earners 
and cultivators, while Swa r city as se 1 f — employed and 
businessmen and traders- The importance of other economic 
occupations as employer of households from minorities are, 
however, found to be relatively less significant. 

The minority population in rural areas has been found 
mainly engaged in household work. Next to this is 
agriculture, which has employed minority population 
considerably. In urban areas, household work has again 
appeared as an important economic occupation, which has 
employed a considerable proportion of minority population. In 
the district, household work, other economic occupations and 
agriculture have employed a majority of household members 
from minorities. It appears that household work, other 
economic occupation and agriculture are the important 
employment generating economic occupations. 


Analysis has further been carried out to examine the 
income level and poverty profile of minority households. 
Findings suggest that both income per household as well as 
income per capita are higher in rural than that in urban and 
in the district as a whole. Analysis, therefore, underlines 
that rural areas has higher level of income per household as 
well as per capita than that in urban areas in the Rampur 
district- In rural and in the urban, income has considerably 
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been generated by agricultural labour , non-ag ricultural 
labour and such e conomi c activities as cattle and animal 
care , business , self-employed services, art isanal and 
household work. Findings further reveal that poverty is less 
intense in the rural than that in urban areas. In the 
district, poverty is found less severe than the urban areas 
but marginally more intense than that in rural areas . 

Analysis of linkages suggests that in rural areas, 
commercial and non-commer cial banks, money lenders, relatives 
and friends and other governmental institutions/departments 
have extended loan to the rural minority households. In 
urban areas, commercial and non-commercial banks, money 
lenders and relatives and friends are the main sources of 
lending. In rural areas, loan has been primarily utilized 
for stimulating the agricultural work particularly for the 
purchase of the fertilizers and agricultural instruments and 
for the initiation and expansion of business. In urban 
areas, loan has mainly been utilized for starting the 
business and for its expansion. In the district, loan has 
mainly been utilized for agricultural work, purchase of 
fertilizers and agricultural instrument and for starting the 
business and its expansion. Recovery of loan is found to be 
signif icantly higher in urban than that in the rural areas in 
the Rampur district. These are some of the economic aspects 
of the minorities dealt in this chapter. Chapter IV is 
devoted to examine the health and housing conditions of 
minorities in rural, urban and in the district. 


CHAPTER XV 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS AND HEALTH 
CONDITIONS OF MINORITIES 

I. Introduction 

Present chapter examines housing characteristics and 
health conditions of minorities. Housing character ist i cs are 
examined in terms of (1) ownership structure, (2) water, (3) 
latrine, (4) lighting and (5) garbage disposal facilities, 
while health conditions in terms of <1) minority patients 
owing to various diseases, (2) patients under the treatment 
in different hospitals, (3) availability of medical facility 
and (4) child mortality among minority community. The 
empirical examination on above aspects has been considered 
important, because it will likely to explore certain policy 
recommendations for improving the housing and health 
conditions of minorities. 

II ■ hi a u i l n g C on d it i on * 

II -I Qwirnhip and Structurw gf H py.s.g. 

Table IV. 1 protrays housing conditions of minority 
households in rural, urban and in the district. In rural, 
out of 326 minority households, 186 households (or 57.06 per 
cent) have owned ancestral houses while 131 (or 40.18 per 



Particulars 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Ownership of house 
<a) Rented 

<b) Self-constructed 
(c) Ancesteral 


Total 


2. Structure of house 

(a) Hut cha 

(b) Semi-kut cha 

( c ) Puc ca 


Total 


Number of rooms 


9 ( 2.76) 18(10.34) 27< 5.40) 
131(40.18) 46(26.44) 177(35.40) 
186(57.06) 110(63.22) 296(59.20) 


326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 


118(36.20) 30(17.24) 148(29.60) 
115(35.28) 71(40.81) 186(37.20) 
93(28.52) 73(41.95) 166(33.20) 

326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 


(a) One 

(b) Two 

(c) Three 

(d) Four and above 


Total 


4. . Se parate Kitchen 

( a ) Yes 

(b) No 


Total 


5. Latrine 

(a) Open (field) 

(b) Service 

(c) Flush system 


Garbage disposal 

(a) Near the house 

(b) Away from house 


Total 


23 ( 7.06) 39(22.41) 62(12.40) 

137(42.02) 88(50.57) 225(45.00) 

123(37.73) 33(18.97) 156(31.20) 

43(13.19) 14 ( 8.05) 57(11.40) 

326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 


31 ( 9.51) 62(35.63) 93(18.60) 

295(90.49) 112(64.37) 407(81.40) 


326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 


115(35.28) 7 ( 4.02) 122(24.40) 

188(57.66) 124(71.27) 312(62.40) 
23 ( 7.06) 43(24.71) 66(13.20) 


326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 


176(53.99) 81(46.55) 257(51.40) 

150(46.01) 93(53.45) 243(48.60) 


326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 
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Table IV. 1 (contd 


Particulars 


7 . Hater drainage 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


(a) Open/stagnant 137(42.03) 27(15.52) 164(32.80) 

(b) Open and/or running 181(55.52) 131(75.29) 312(62.40) 

(c) Closed 8 ( 2.45) 16( 9.19) 24( 4.80) 


Total 


326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 


Source of drink in a water 




(a) 

Pond/Tank 

- 

- 

- 

(b) 

Well 

- 

— 

— 

(c) 

Hand P urrtp : 

( i ) Government 

142 ( 43 - 56 ) 

42(24. 14) 

184(36.80) 


( ii ) Pr ivate 

180(55.21 ) 

105(60.34) 

285(57.00) 

(d) 

Tap 

4 < 1.23) 

27(15.52) 

31 ( 6.20) 


Total 


Source of lighting 

(a) Oil lamp/lantern 

(b) Electricity 


Total 


326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 


248(76.07) 36(20.69) 284(56.80) 

78(23.93) 138(79.31) 216(43.20) 


326(100.0) 174(100.0) 500(100.0) 


Fuel for cooking * 

(a) Waste 

(b) Coal 

(c) Firewood 

(d) Kerosene 

( e ) Gas 

(,f) Electricity 


99(30.37) 2 ( 1.15) 101(20.20) 

5 ( 1.53) 35(20.11) 40 ( 8.00) 

320(98.16) 131(75.29) 451(90.20) 
130(39.88) 129(74.14) 259(51.80) 
7 ( 2.15) 47(27.01) 54(10.80) 

1( 0.31) 5 ( 2.87) 6 ( 1.20) 


* Indicates multiple responses by the minority households 

Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to column 
total . 


Source 


Based on the information collected from the field 
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cent) self-const ructed houses. In urban areas, out of 174 
households 63.22 per cent have the ancestral, while 26.44 per 
cent self-const ructed houses. In the district, out of 500 
minority households, 59.20 per cent have the ancestral, while 
35.40 per cent self-constructed houses. Thus, households 
with ancestral houses are found relatively more significant 
in urban than that in rural areas. However, households 
having self-constructed houses are found more significant in 
rural than that in urban areas. Also, households having 
rented houses are found more significant in urban (10.34 per 
cent) than that in rural areas (2.76 per cent). 

As for the structure of house, of the total rural house- 
holds (326), a majority of them (118 or 36.20 per cent) has 
the kutcha houses. Next to this comes the semi-kut cha 
houses, which are owned by 115 households (or 35.28 per 
cent). In urban areas, of the total minority households 
(1745, a majority of them (73 or 41.95 per cent) has owned 
pucca houses. Next to this comes the semi-kutcha houses, 
which is owned by 71 (or 40.81 per cent) of minority 
households. In the district, a majority of households (186 
or 37.20 per cent) has owned semi— kutcha houses. Next, in 
order of importance, comes the pucca houses, which are owned 
by 166 households (or 33.20 per cent). Thus, kutcha houses 
in rural and pucca houses in urban have been the main sources 
of living for minority households. In the district, a 
majority of minority households has lived in semi— kutcha 
houses (Table IV. 1). 


II. 2 ftvn ilftbinty of R oQfntr SiracjAi. 

Lair in* Fuel Illy 


As far the availability of rooms, a majority of 
households in rural and that in urban areas is found living 
in two room houses. In rural, 137 households (or 42. OH per 
cent), are found living in two room houses. The 
corresponding households in urban are found to be 88 (or 
50.57 per cent). In the district, of the total household 
(500), 225 households (or 45 per cent) are found living in 
two room houses. Households living in three room houses are 
found to be 123 (or 37.73 per cent) in the rural, 33 
households (or 18.97 per cent) in urban and 156 households 
(or 31.20 per cent) in the district. It implies that in 
rural , urban and in the district, a majority of households is 
found residing in two-room houses. 

Study further examines the availability of separate 
kitchen facility in the houses of the households. It is 
reported that, in rural areas, out of 326 minority 
households, 295 households (or 90.49 per cent) do not have 
houses with separate kitchen facility. Such households are 
found to be 112 (or 64.37 per cent) in urban and that of 
81.40 per cent in the district. Thus, a majority of 
households has lived in houses, which generally do not have 
separate kitchen facility. 

As for latrine facility, a majority of minority 
households (188 or 57.66 per cent) in rural areas have used 
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service based latrine facility. Such households in urban 
areas are found to be 1S4 (or 71.27 per cent) and in the 
district to 312 (or 62.40 per cent . Open field has been used 
for latrine by 115 minority households (or 35.28 per cent), 
in rural ; 7 (or 4 . 02 per cent ) in urban ; and 122 households 
(or 24.40 per cent) in the district. In urban areas, out of 
174 minority households, 43 (or 24.71 per cent) have used 
latrine based on flush system. Thus, in rural, urban and in 
the district, service based latrine has commonly been used by 
the majority of minority households. Next to this, comes the 
open field in rural and flush system in urban areas (Table 
IV . 1 ) . 

1 1 . 3 GiirMg* Dlg.pogul, Water Draining and Drinking H*t«r 

As for the garbage disposal, a majority of minority 
households in rural areas ha£ disposed off garbage near the 
house. The situation is all the more different in the case 
of urban households. Garbage is found disposed off away 
from the house. in the district, a majority of minority 
household (257 or 5*1.40 per cent) has disposed off the 
garbage nearby their houses. Minority households disposing 
off garbages away from their houses are found to be 243 (or 
48.60 per cent). It implies that disposing off the garbages 
near the house is a general practice in rural, whereas, away 
from their houses in the urban areas. Also, disposing off 
the garbage near the houses is f ound to be a general practice 


in the district. 


We have also examined the problem arising out of water 
drainage in rural, urban and in the district. In rural, out 
of 326, a majority of minority households (181 or 55.52 per 


cent), has reported that water is open and running. Such 
households are 131 (or 75.29 per cent) in urban and 312 (or 
62.40 per cent) in the district. Water drainage problem is 
found applicable only to 137 households (or 42.03 per cent) 
in rural, 27 households (or 15.22 per cent) in urban and 164 
(or 32.80 per cent) in the district. However, 8 households 
(or 2.45 per cent) in rural; 16 (or 9.19 per cent) in the 
urban; and 24 households (or 4.80 per cent) in district have 
reported that flow of water is closed. Thus, water drainage 
appears to be more severe in the urban than that in the rural 
areas . 

As for the source of drinking water, out of 326 minority 
households in rural, 180 (or 55.21 per cent) have used 
water for drinking from privately owned handpumps . Such 
households are found to be 105 (or 60.34 per cent) in urban 
ar eas and 285 (or 57 pier cent) in the district. Handpumps 
owned by the government as a source of drinking water are 
found second, in order of preference. As much as 142 
minority households (or 43.56 i per cent) in rural; 42 
households (or 24.14 per cent) in urban; and 184 households 


(or 36 . 

80 pe r 

cent) in the 

district 

have 

used water 

for 

drinking 

from 

the handpumps 

owned by 

the 

government . 

It 

suggests 

that 

privately owned as well 

as 

government 

owned 
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handpumps are the main sources of water for drinking in 
rural, urban and in the district. 

II . 4 Sourct* of. LighUng-am d Fa ttLiL...£.Q.r...,.C fi .ok.l.ng 

As for the lighting, 76.07 per cent of minority 
households in rural areas are found using oil lamp/ lantern 
for lighting- In urban areas , 79.31 per cent of minority 
households are found using electricity for lighting. In the 
district, 56.80 per cent of minority households are found 
using oil lamp/lantern for lighting. In the district, 43.20 
per cent of minority households are found using electricity 
for lighting. It appears that oil lamp/lantern is a major 
source of lighting in rural, electricity in urban and oil 
lamp/lantern in the district. 

We have also examined materials used for cooking by the 
minority households. A majority of minority households 
(98.16 per cent) in rural , 75.29 per cent in urban and 90.20 
per cent in the district has used firewood as a fuel for 
cooking. Next to firewood, kerosene and waste in rural?, gas 
and coal in urban? and kerosene, waste, gas and coal in the 
district are found important fuels for cooking. Thus, 
firewo.od, kerosene and waste in rural; firewood, kerosene, 
gas and coal in the urban? and firewood, kerosene, waste, and 
gas in the district have been used as important fuels for 
cooking. However, firewood emerges as a single important 
fuel for cooking in rural , urban and in the district (Table 
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III. Htolth Condition* 

III. 1 Livil of 8«tigfnctlQn by Minority Houtiholdg 

Table IV. 2 portrays the views of minority households in 
relation to health conditions of their family members. In 
rural, out of 326, 238 (or 73 per cent) of households are 
found satisfied about the health conditions of their family 
members, whereas, 88 (or 27 per cent) are found dissatisfied. 
Block-wise also, a similar finding emerges. In Bilaspur, 54 
per cent and that in Swar, 84 per cent of households are 
found satisfied, while remaining 46 per cent and 16 per cent 
in respective blocks are found dissatisfied. 

In urban areas, 71 per cent of households are found 
satisfied, whereas, 29 per cent have Jexpressed 
dissatisfaction. Within the cities, the level of 
satisfaction is found higher in Swar (81 per cent), than 
that in Rampur (68 per cent). Between the rural and urban, 
number of satisfactory minority households is found more in 
rural (73 per cent) than that in urban areas (71 per cent). 
Thus, health conditions of minority households are found more 
satisfactory in rural than that in urban areas. In the 
district, 72 per cent of minority households are found 
satisfied, while 28 per cent have expressed dissatisfaction 
about the health condi t i ons of their family members (Table 


IV. 2). 
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Table IV. 2 ! Responses of Minority Households about the Satis- 
faction of Health Conditions of their Family 
Members in Rural and Urban Areas : Rampur, 1997 


Area 

Responses 

of minority 

households 


Yes (No.) 

No (No . ) 

Total (No.) 

A. Rural 




Bi las pur 

Swar 

66(54.00) 

172(84.00) 

56(46.00) 

32(16.00) 

122( 100.00) 
204(100.00) 

Rural Total 

238(73.00) 

88(27.00) 

326(100.00) 

B. Urban 




Rampur 

Swar 

90(68.00) 

34(81.00) 

42(32.00) 

8(19.00) 

132 ( 100.00) 
42 ( 100.00) 

Urban Total 

124(71.00) 

50(29.00) 

174(100.00) 

Grand Total 

(Rural+Urban) 362(72.00) 

138(28.00) 

500(100.00) 


Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source : Based on the inf ormation collected from the field. 


HI. 2 Minority Patient* Sufficing fr om Chronic BliiiUi 

' Table IV. 3 records information on patients suffering 
from chronic diseases and monthly expenditure incurred on 
medical treatment. A majority of minority patients is found 
suffering mainly from respiratory and stomach problems. In 
rural areas, out of 92 patients, 27 (or 29.35 per cent) are 








found suffering from respiratory and 24 (or 26-09 per cent) 
stomach problems. Other important diseases are bone and 
joints and tuberculosis as *15 (or 16.30 per cent) and 10 (or 
10.87 per cent) of patients are found suffering. Similarly, 
in urban areas, 22 (or 43.14 per cent), 11 (or 21.57 per 
cent) and 5 (or 9.80 per cent) of minority patients are found 
suffering mainly from respiratory, stomach and tuberculosis 
diseases. In the district, 34.27 per cent of minority 
patients are found suffering from respiratory, 24.48 per cent 
from stomach, 12.58 per cent from bone and joints and 10.49 
per cent from tuberculosis. 

Further, a majority of respiratory patients has been 
found suffering from to more than 3 years. This is found in 
case of minority rural patients (32.43 per cent) and that in 
urban patients (46.67 per cent). The respiratory patients 
suffering from to less than 3 years are found to be 27.27 per 
cent in rural and 41.66 per cent in urban areas. Next comes 
the patients suffering from stomach problem. A majority of 
minority stomach patients 16 (or 29.09 per cent) in rural and 
9 (or 25.00 per cent) in urban is found suffering from to 
less than 3 years. Total minority patients suffering to less 
than 3 years are found to be 25 (or 27.47 per cent). 
Minority patients suffering from to less than 3 years from 
stomach disease are found to be relatively more significant 
than to those suffering from to more than 3 years in rural, 
urban and in the district. 
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Table IV.3 i Minority Patients Suffering froa Chronic Diseases in Rural 


and Urban Areas Over Different Ti>e Periods : Raapur, 1997 


Chronic 

diseases 


Minority patients Periods froa: Monthly expenditure 

suffering in : per patient 

Less than 3 years More than 3 years ■ 

Rural Urban Total — Rural Urban Total 

(No.) (No.) (No.) Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 

(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 


Respiratory 27 22 49 15 15 30 12 7 19 141.11 

problea (29.35) (43. 14) (34.27) (27.27) (41.66! (32.97) (32.43) (46.67) (36.54) 

Bone S joint 15 3 18 8 3 11 7 - 7 122.00 

problea (16.30K 5.S8) ( 12.58K 14.55) ( 8.33) (12.09) (18.92) (13.46) 

Stoaach problea 24 11 35 16 9 25 8 2 10 201.25 

(26. 09) (21. 57) (24. 48) (29. 09) (25. 00) (27. 47) (21. 62) (13. 33) (19. 23) 


Diabetic 

problea 

Tuberculosis 


Paralysis 


Eye problea 


Heart problea 


5 3 8 4 2 6 1 1 2 240.00 

( 5.44) ( 5.88) ( 5.59) ( 7.27) ( 5.56) ( 6.59) ( 2.70) ( 6.67) ( 3.85) 

10 5 15 6 1 7 4 4 8 261.00 

(10.87H 9.80) (10.49) (10.91H 2.78H 7.69> (10.81 K26.66) ( 15.39) 


123.86 133.36 


166.67 129.44 


191.81 200.28 


100.00 187.50 


200.00 240.66 


3 

( 3.26) 


3 2 

( 2.10X 3.64) 


2 1 
( 2.20M 2.70) 


- 250.00 


4 3 7 1 2 3 3 i 4 ^25.00 

< 4.35X 5.88X 4.90H 1.82H 5.56H 3.30X 8.12X 6.67X 7.69) 


4 4 8 3 4 7 1 

( 4.35 X 7,85) ( 5.59) ( 5.45X11. 11 ) ( 7.69X 2.70) 


1 200.00 

< 1.92) 


100.00 114.28 


150.00 175.00 


Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to coluan total. 
Source : Based on the inforaation collected froa the field. 


92 51 143 55 36 91 37 15 52 177 50 149 1? 1A7 9) 

(100.0X100.0X100.0) (100. OX 100.0X100. OX 100.0) (100,0) (100.0) 



Minority patients suffering from bone and joint problem 
to less than 3 years are found to be 8 (or 14.55 per cent ) in 
rural , 3 (or 8.33 per cent) in urban and to 1*1 (or 12.09 per 
cent) in the district. Patients suffering to more than 3 
years from this disease are found to be 7 (or *18.92 per cent) 
in rural and to 7 (or 13.46 per cent) in the district. In 
urban areas , however, patients suffering from bone and joints 
are found to be non-existent. Thus, such a disease is found 
confined only in rural areas. 

As for tuber culosis , patients suffering from to more 
than 3 years are found to be 4 (or 26.66 per cent) in the 
urban, equal numbers (4 or 10.81 per cent) in rural and to 8 
(or 15.39 per cent) in the district. Patients suffering from 
this disease to less than 3 years are found to be 2.78 per 
cent in urban, 10.91 per cent in rural, and to 7.69 per cent 
in the district. Thus a majority of patients suffering to 
this disease from more than 3 years is found more significant 
in urban than that in the rural areas. However, patients 
suffering from this disease to less than 3 years are more 
significant in rural than to that in urban areas. Patients 
suffering from other diseases during these specific periods 
are found to be relatively less significant. 

We have also examined the monthly expenditure per 
patient incurred on medical treatment. The per patient 
expenditure in rural areas has been found to be the lowest 
(Rs.122) on the treatment of bone and joint problem, whereas. 
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highest (Rs.H61) on treatment of tuberculosis. In urban 
areas, it is found lowest (Rs.lOO) on the treatment of 
diabetes and eye diseases, whereas, highest (Rs.200) on the 
treatment of tuberculosis . In the district, the monthly 
expenditure per patient is found to be lowest (Rs . 1 14 .28) on 
the treatment of eye diseases, whereas, highest (Rs .250 ) on 
the treatment of paralysis (Table IV. 3). 


We have also examined the nature of hospitals in which 
patients have been admitted in rural, urban and in the 
district. A close examination of Table IV. 4 suggests that. 


out of 60 minority patients, 38 (or 63.33 per cent) in 
Bi las pur ; out of 32, 16 (or 50.00 per cent ) in Swar; and, out 
of 92, 54 patients (or 58.69 percent) in rural areas have 
been admitted in private allopathic hospitals for the 
treatment of various diseases. As compared to this the 
significance of other hospitals are found to be relatively 
less important. A much similar finding has also emerged in 
context of urban areas as well. For example, in Rampur, out 
of 43, 21 patients (or 48.84 per cent); in Swar, out of 8, 2 
patients (or 25.0 per cent); and in urban areas, out of 51, 

23 patients (or 45.10 per cent) are found admitted in private 
allopathic hospitals. 


Table IV. 4 : Minority Patients Across Hospitals in Rural and 
Urban Areas s Rampur 1997 


Patients under 
the treatment 


Rural 



Urban 


District 

Bilas- 

Swar 

Total 

Rampur 

Swar 

Total 

Rural Urban Total 

of s 


pur (No) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) (No.) (No.) 


District 

4 

4 

8 

1 1 1 

12 

8 

12 

20 

Hospital 

( 6.67) ( 12.50) ( 

8.70) (25. 58) (12. 50) (23. 53) ( 

8.70) (23.53) ( 13.99) 

PHC/CHC 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

7 

1 

8 


( 5.00) ( 12.50) ( 

7.61) 

( 12.50) ( 

1.96) ( 

7 .61 ) ( 

1.96) ( 

5.59) 

Government 

- 

3 

3 

4 1 

5 

3 

5 

8 

Dispensary 

( 

9.38) ( 

3.26) ( 

9.30) ( 12.50) ( 

9 . 80 ) ( 

3.26) ( 

9.81 ) ( 

5.59) 

Private Allopa- 

38 

16 

54 

21 2 

23 

54 

23 

77 

thic Physician 

(63.33) (50.00) (58.69) 

d8#84) (25. 00) (45. 10) (58. 70) (45. 09) (53. 85) 

Homeopathy 

7 

1 

8 

4 1 

5 

8 

5 

10 


(11.67) ( 

3. 12) ( 

8.70) ( 

9.30) ( 12.50) ( 

9.80) ( 

8.70) ( 

9.80) ( 

9.09) 

Ayurvedic 

3 

- 

3 

2 1 

3 

3 

3 

6 


( 5.00) 

( 

3.26) ( 

4.65) ( 12.50) ( 

5.89) ( 

3.26) ( 

5.88) ( 

4.20) 

Unani 

5 

4 

9 

1 1 

2 

9 

2 

11 


( 8.33) ( 12.50) ( 

9.78) ( 

2.33) ( 12.50) ( 

3.92) ( 

9.78) ( 

3.93) ( 

7.69) 

Total 

60 

32 

92 

43 8 

51 

92 

51 

143 


(100. 0X100. OH 100. OX 100.0) (100.0) (100. OH 100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


Note s Figures under bracket denote per cent to column total. 
Source ' Based on the information collected from the field. 



In the district, out of 143 patients, 77 (or 53.85 per 
cent) are found admitted in the private allopathic hospitals. 
It appears that in rural , urban and in the district, a 
majority of patients has carried out medical treatment in 
private allopathic hospitals. Other sources of medical 
treatment are, however, found to be relatively less 
significant in rural, urban and in the district (Table IV. 4), 


Relevant information on hospital facilities from 
secondary sources has also been collected for this purpose. 
According to the information provided by Chief Medical 
Officer, Rampur collected by District Minority Welfare 


Table IV. 5 s Availability of Hospitals in Rural and Urban 
Areas " Rampur, 1997 


Medical hospitals 


AX 1 o path ic hospitals 
A1 lopathi c dispensaries 


Ayurvedic hospitals/ 
dispensar ies 


Unani hospitals/dispensaries 4 ( 7.55) 


Home o pat hi c hospitals/ 
dispensaries 


Total 

Note 


Rural 

(No.) 

Urban 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No. ) 

31(58.49) 

9(45.00) 

40(54.79) 

- 

4(20.00) 

4 ( 5.48) 

9(16.98) 

4(20.00) 

13 ( 17.81) 

4 ( 7.55) 

2(10.00) 

6( 8.22) 

9(16.98) 

•1( 5.00) 

10(13.70) 

53(100.0) 

20(100.0) 

73 ( 100.0) 


Figures under bracket denote per cent to column total 





Source : 


Chief Medical Officer, Rampur, collected by Depart- 
ment of District Minority Welfare, Rampur, 1997. 
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Department, Rampur, allopathic hospitals are found to be of 
vital significance, which are seen mainly concentrated in 
rural areas alone. For example, of the 53 hospitals located 
in rural areas, a majority of them 31 (or 58.49 per cent) are 
allopathic. In the urban, of the 20 hospitals, 9 (or 45 pe r 
cent) are allopathic. In the district, out of 73 hospitals, 
40 (or 54.79 per cent) are allopathic. The other types of 
hospitals in rural, urban and in the district are found to be 
relatively less significant (Table IV. 5). 

iv. Facilities 

We have also enquired from the minority respondents 
about the medical facilities available (1) within the area, 
(2) at block level, (3) at tehsil level and (4) at district 
head quarters and about the nature of hospitals, such as, (1) 
district hospital, (2) government dispensary, (3) PHC/CHC, 

( 4 ) pr i vat e hospitals and (5) private physician. Such 
information across principal diseases in rural, urban and in 
the district has been recorded in Table IV. 6. In rural 
areas, out of 326 households, a majority of them 208 (or 
63.80 per cent) has reported that medical facilities for 
general ailment are available at the block level, while 33.13 
per cent have felt that such,, medical facilities are also 
available within the area. General ailments are found 
generally treated under PHC/CHC centres. 
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With regard to MCH, a majority of minority households, 
i.e., 259 (or 79.45 per cent), has reported that such 

facility is available at the block level and is treated under 
PHC/CHC centres. For tuberculosis, the availability of 
medical facility is reported at the district head quarters, 
which is generally treated at district hospitals? for eye 
ailment, medical facility is reported at the district 
headquarter, which is generally treated in the district 
hospitals. For the treatment of eye- ailment, private 
hospital comes second in the order of importance. A majority 
of minority households, 204 (or 62.58 per cent) have reported 
that medical facilities for other chronic diseases are 
available at the district headquarter and such diseases are 
treated under district hospitals. Private physicians for the 
treatment of these chronic diseases are found second, in 
order of importance. Out of 326, 101 (or 30.98 per cent) of 
minority households feel that the treatment of these diseases 
has been undertaken by private physicians (Table IV. 6). 

In sharp contrast to above, the medical facility for all 
types of diseases in the urban areas has been found existing 
within the area itself. As for the kind of hospitals, a 

majority of minority households has reported that general 

ailments are treated by the private physicians, while 

tuberculosis, eye ailment and other chronic diseases under 

district hospitals. In the district, 56.40 per cent of 

minority households have reported that medical facility for 

general ailment is available within the 


area, which is 
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itals in Rural 8 Urban Areas •' Raipur. 1997 


Area and Responses of households in rela- 
aedical lion to location of aedical fad- 

facilities lities available 

in respect 

of! Within At At At di- Total 

area block tehsil strict (No.) 

(No.) (No.) (No.) head- 

quarter 
(No.) 


Responses of households in relation to 
kinds of hospitals 


Distt.Govt. PNC/ Private Private Total 

hospi-disp- CMC hospi- physi- (No.) 

tal ensary (No.) tals cian 

(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 


General 108 208 10 326 - 35 177 4 110 326 

ailaents (33. 13) (63.80) (3.07) (100.0) (10.74) (54.29) ( 1.23) (33.74) (100.00) 

MCH diseases 57 259 10 326 - 50 221 9 46 326 

(17.48) (79.45) (3.07) (100.0) (15.34) (59.33) ( 2.76)(14.11)(100.00) 

Tuberculosis - 326 326 275 4 - 35 12 326 

( 100. OH 100.0) (84. 35) ( 1.23) (10.74 X 3.63X100.00) 

Eye ailaents 122 - 204 326 162 6 5 88 65 326 

(37.42) (62.58) (100.0) (49.69) ( 1.84M 1.53) (26.99) (19.95) (100.00) 

Other chronic 122 - 204 326 159 10 - 56 101 326 

diseases (37.42) (62.58) (100.0) (48.77) ( 3.07) (17.18X30.98X100.00) 


B. Urban 


General 174 174 15 15 42 7 95 174 

ailaents (100.0) (100.0H 8.62H 8.62H24.14H 4.02) (54.60) (100.00) 

MCH diseases 174 174 31 30 42 24 47 174 

(100.0) ( 100.0) (17.82) ( 17.E4) (24. 14) ( 13.79) (27.01) ( 100.00) 

Tuberculosis 174 - - - 174 160 5 - 3 6 174 

(100.0) ( 100.0) (91.96) ( 2.87) ( 1.72X 3.45K100.00) 

Eye ailaents 174 174 110 9 13 42 174 

(100.0) (100.0X 63.22 X 5.17) ( 7.47) (24. 14) (100.00) 


Table IV. 6 ’• Responses of Minority Households in Relation to Disease-vise and Area-wise 
Location of Medical Facilities and Availability of Different Kinds of Hos- 


Other chronic 174 
diseases (100.0) 


12 58 174 

( 6.90)(33.33)(100,00) 


174 104 

(100.0) (59.77) 
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Table IV.6 (contd...) 


Area and 

Responses of households in rela- 

Responses of households in relation to 

nedical 

tion to location of medical faci- 

kinds of hospitals 



facilities 
in respect 

lities available 












of: 

Within At At 

At di- Total 

Distt.Govt. 

PHC/ Private Private 

Total 


area block tehsil strict (No.) 

hospi-disp- 

CHC hospi- 

physi- 

(No.) 


(No.) (No.) (No.) 

head- 

tal ensary 

(No.) tals 

cian 




quarter 

(No.) 

(No.) (No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 


C. District 







General 

282 208 10 

- ' 500 

15 50 

219 11 

205 

500 

ailments 

(56.40) (41. 60 H2.00) 

(100.QX 3.00) (10.00) (43.80) ( 2.20) (41.00) (100.00) 

HCH diseases 231 259 10 

500 

31 80 

263 33 

93 

500 


(46.20 X 51.80) (2.00) 

(100.0X 6.20) (16.00) (52.60) ( 6.60X18.60)1100.00) 

Tuberculosis 174 

326 500 

435 9 

38 

18 

500 


(34.80) 

(65.20) ( 100.0 X87.00) ( 1.80) 

( 7.60) ( 3.60) (100.00) 

Eye ailients 174 122 

204 500 

272 15 

5 101 

107 

500 


(34.80X24.40) 

(40.80X100.0) (54.40) ( 3.00X 1.00X 20.20)(21.40)(100.00) 

Other chronic 174 122 

204 500 

263 10 

68 

159 

500 

diseases 

(34.80X24.40) 

(40.80) (100.0) (52.60) ( 2.00) 

(13.60) (31. 80) (100.00) 


Note • Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 


treated under PHC/CHC and private physicians; and for MCH 
disease 51.80 per cent of minority households feel that 
medi cal faci 1 i ty is available at the block level, which is 
treated under PHC/CHC centres . Medical faci 1 ity for 
tuberculosis, eye ailment and other chronic diseases is found 
generally available at the district headquarter and such 
diseases are treated generally under district hospitals 
(Table IV. 6) . 

iv. 1 ki.y.f-1. -flf. f or Medical Facilities by, Minority 
Households 

We have also investigated about the level of 
satisfaction with regard to medical facilities from the 
minority households. Such information has been recorded in 
Table IV. 7. In rural areas, out of 326 minority households, 
290 (or 88.96 per cent) are found dissatisfied in regard to 
medical facilities. The cor responding minority households 
are found to be 97.54 per cent in Bilaspur and 83.82 per cent 
in Swar block. Similarly, within the urban areas, out of 174 
minority households, a majority of them 146 (or 83.91 per 
cent) have been found dissatisfied in respect of medical 
facilities. Minority households dissatisfied in this rep sect 
are found to be 86.36 per cent in Rampur and 76.19 per cent 
in the Swar city. Of the 500 minority households in the 
district (rural and urban), a majority of them 436 (or 87.20 
per cent) are found dissatisfied in respect of medical 




facilities. Thus, medical facilities are found highly 
dissatisfactory in rural, urban and in the district and 
therefore, it is important to look into the steps required 
for its improvement . 


Table IV. 7 ! Responses of Minority Households in Respect of 
Satisfaction of Medical Facilities in Rural & 
Urban Areas ■ Rampur, 1997 


Households satisfied in respect 
of medical facilities 



Yes (No.) 


No (No.) Total (No.) 


I . Rural 
Bi laspur 
Swar 


Rural Total 


3( 2.46) 119(97.54) 122(100.00) 

33(16.18) 171(83.82) 204(100.00) 


36(11.04) 290(88.96) 326(100.00) 



Grand Total 
(Rural+Urban ) 


28(16.09) 146(83.91) 174(100.00) 


64(12.80) 436(87.20) 500(100.00) 


Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 
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IV. 2 Rf.qy. lnd for ..t.ht Improvement of Madlcal Facilitiwi 

Table IV. 8 records steps required for improvement of 
medical facilities. It provides multiple responses and is 
based on the opinions expressed by the minority households. 
In rural areas, opening of a dispensary at the village level 
and specialized hospitals for the treatment of chronic 
ailments at the block level has been felt essential by a 
majority of minority households. The above suggestion also 
holds true in case of Bilaspur and Swar as well. 

In urban areas, a majority of minority households feels 
that doctors should be prevented from performing private 
practice, which is particularly found true in Rampur city. 
In Swar city, a majority of minority household feels that 
pathological tests in hospital s/PHC should also be started. 
In the district, a majority of minority household feels that 
doctors should be prevented from performing private practice 
and proper medicines through hospitals should be supplied 
regularly. It emerges that "to open a dispensary at the 
village level" in rural, "doctors should be prevented from 
performing private practice" in urban and in the district 
are the major steps required to be undertaken to improve the 
medical facilities (Table IV. 8). 



Table IV . 8 s Minority Households* Demanding Improvement in Respect of Medical 


Facilities in Rural and Urban Areas • Rampur, 

1997 










j Steps required for improvement of 
| such medical facilities as : 

Rural 



Urban 


Distt. 

HH in HH in 

HH in 

HH in 

HH in 

HH in 

Total 



Bilas- Swar 

Total 

Rampur 

Swar 

Total 

(Rural+ 


pur (No.) 

(Rural) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(Urban) 

Urban) 


(No. ) 

(No.) 



(No.) 

(No.) 


(N=1 19) (N=171 ) (N=290) 

<N=1 14) (N=32) (N=146) (N=436> 

! To open a specialized hospital 

47 121 

168 


5 

5 

173 

i for treatment of chronic ailments 

( 39 . 50 ) ( 70 . 76 ) ( 57 . 93 ) 


(15.63) ( 3.42X39.68) 

j at the block level 







1 To open a dispensary at the 

87 104 

191 

- 

— 

— 

191 

I village level 

(73. 1 1 ) (60.82) (65.86) 




(43.81) 

To appoint specialists in the 

20 50 

70 

49 

9 

58 

128 

| existing hospitals 

(16. 81) (29. 24) (24. 14) (42. 98) (28. 13) (39. 73) (29. 36) 

r 

| Proper medicines must be supplied 

69 55 

124 

80 

20 

100 

224 

through hospitals 

(57.98) (32. 16) (42.76) (70. 18) (62.50) (68.49) (51.38) 

Number of doctors must be 

23 49 

72 

59 

20 

79 

151 

increased in the hospitals 

T ; * 

(19.33) (28.65) (24.83) (51.75) (62.50) (54. 11) (34. 63) 

1 

Facility for pathological tests in 36 55 

91 

68 

26 

94 

185 

; hospital/PHC needs tobe introduced(30. 25) (32. 16) (31.38) (59.65) (81.25) (64.38) (42.43) 

Doctors should be prevented from 

45 98 

143 

86 

16 

102 

245 

private practice 

(37. 82) (57. 31) (49. 31) (75. 44) (50. 00) (72. 34) (56. 19) 

Others 

30 6 

36 

— 

— 

- 

36 


(25.21 )( 3.51 >(12.41) 




( 8.26) 


I* Indicates multiple responses* 

Note 5 Figures under bracket denote per cent to *N’ figure. 


Source 


Based on the information collected front the field 




Child mortality caused due to different diseases is 
recorded in Table IV. 9. In rural areas, male child mortality 
upto one year of age is found due to cholera and tetanus. 
Out of total male mortality upto one year of age (14), 35.71 
per cent death was caused due to cholera and another equal 
percentage due to tetanus. Of the total male mortality from 1 
to 5 years of age (8), 37.50 per cent were due to (1) cholera 
and (2) 25 per cent due to tetanus. Of the female mortality 
upto 1 year of age (13), 30.77 per cent were due to cholera; 
23.08 per cent to tetanus? and 23.08 per cent to diarrhoea. 
Out of female mortality from 1 to 5 years of age ( 17) , 29.41 
per cent were accounted for due to diarrhoea and 23.53 per 
cent due to whooping cough. 

In rural area, out of male mortality from 1 to 5 years 
of age (22), 36.36 per cent were due to cholera and 31.82 per 
cent due to tetanus. Out of female mortality in all age 
group (30), 26.67 per cent were due to diarrhoea? 23.33 per 
cent to cholera? and 16.67 per cent to whooping cough. 
Thus, cholera, tetanus, diarrhoea and whooping cough have 
been found as a major diseases due to which child mortality 
in minority community has occur red in rural areas. 

In urban areas , out of male mortality upto one year of 
age, 50 per cent were due to jaundice and another equal 
percentage due to diarrhoea. Among the female mortality upto 
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Table IV. 9 J Child Mortality During Last Five Years from Different Ailments in 
Rural and Urban Areas : Ram pu r, 1 997 


Ailments/ 

male/female 


Cholera 

Male 

Female 


Sub-Total 


Pneumonia 

Male 

Female 


Sub-Total 

Tetanus 

Male 

Female 


Sub-Total 


Rural 


Child mortality in s 
Urban 


District 


Upto 1 1 to 5 Total Upto 1 1 to 5 Total Upto 1 1 to 5 Total 

year years Year years year years 

(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 


5 3 8 

(35.71) (37.50) (36.36) 
4 3 7 

(30.77) ( 17.65) (23.33) 


9 6 15 

(33.33) (24.00) (28.85) 


1 - 1 

( 7.14) ( 4.55) 

1 1 2 

( 7.69) ( 5 . 88 ) ( 6.67) 


2 1 3 

( 7.41 ) ( 4 . 00 ) ( 5.77) 


5 2 7 

(35.71) (25.00) (31.82) 
3 2 5 

(23. 08) (11. 76) (16. 67) 


8 4 12 

(29.63) (16.00) (23.08) 


115 4 9 

(50.00) (25.00) (31.25) (40.00) (34.62) 
114 4 8 

( 16.67) ( 14.29) (28.57) (17.39) (21.62) 


2 2 9 8 17 

(25.00) (18. 18) (30.00) (24.24) (26.98) 


1 - 1 

( 6.25) ( 3.85) 

1 1 2 

( 7. 14) ( 4.34) ( 5.41) 


2 1 3 

( 6.67) ( 3.03) ( 4.76) 


- - 5 2 7 

(31.25) (20.00) (26.92) 
2 2 3 4 7 

(33. 33) (28. 57) (21. 44) (17. 39) (18. 92) 


2 2 8 6 14 

(25.00X18.18) (26.66) (18. 18) (22.22) 


Jaundice 





Male 

- i i i 

- 

1 1 1 

2 


( 12.50) ( 4.55) (50.00) 


(25.00) ( 6.25) ( 10.00) ( 

7.69) 

Female 

12 3- 


1 2 

3 


( 7. 69 X 11 .76X10.00) 


( 7.14X 8.70) ( 

8.11) 

Sub-Total 

13 4 1 

( 3.70) ( 12.00) ( 7.69X33.33) 

- 

1 2 3 

( 9 . 09 ) ( 6 . 67 ) ( 9.10X 

5 

7.94) 



jfj 

' l 

;jj 
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Table IV. 9 (contd...) 


Ai lments/ 
male/female 



Child mortality 

in s 




Rural 



Urban 


District 

Upto 1 

year 

(No.) 

1 to 5 

years 

(No.) 

Total 

(No.) 

Upto 1 

Year 

(No.) 

1 to 5 

years 

(No.) 

Total Upto 1 
year 
(No.) (No.) 

1 to 5 

years 

(No.) 

Total 

(No.) 

Diarrhoea 









Hale 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 2 

1 

3 


( 7. 14X12. SOX 9.09X50.00) 


(25. 00) (12. 50X10. 00) <11. 54) 

Female 

3 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 4 

6 

10 


( 23. 08) <29. 41) (26. 67) MOO. 0X16.67) (28. 57) (28. 57) (26. 09) (27. 03) 

Total 

4 

6 

10 

2 

1 

3 6 

7 

13 


( 14. 82X24. 00 X 19.23X66.67) ( 12.50) (27.27X20.00) (21 .21 ) (20.63) 

Whooinq Couqh 









Hale 

2 

1 

3 

- 

1 

1 2 

2 

4 


(14.30) (12.50) (13.64) 


(50. 00X25. 00X12. 50X20. 00) (15. 38) 

Female 

1 

4 

5 

- 

2 

2 1 

6 

7 


( 7.69) (23.53) (16.67) 


(33.33) (28.57) ( 7. 14) (26.09) ( 18.92) 

Sub-Total 

3 

5 

8 

_ 

3 

3 3 

8 

11 


( 11 . 1 1 ) (20.00) ( 15.38) 


(37.50X27.27) (10.00) (24.24) (17.46) 

Total 









Male 

14 

8 

22 

2 

2 

4 16 

10 

26 


(100. 0X100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100. OH 100. OH 100. OH 100. 0X100.0) 

Female 

13 

17 

30 

1 

6 

7 14 

23 

37 


(100. OX 100.0) (100. OH 100. OH 100. OX 100. OH 100.0) (100. 0X100.0) 

Grand-Total 

27 

25 

52 

3 

8 

11 30 

33 

63 


(100. 0X100.0) (100. OH 100. 0X100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


Note : Figures under bracket indicate per cent to column male, female 
and grand total. 


Source : Based on the information collected from the field 




one year of age , all of them were due to diarrhoea. It seems 
that jaundice and diarrhoea have been the major cause for the 
male child mortal i ty , while diarrhoea for the female child 
mortality. Of the male child mortality from 1 to 5 years of 
age , a majority of them was mainly due to cholera and 
whooping cough, while female death within the co r res ponding 
age groups was due to tetanus and whooping cough. In urban 
areas in the all age group, whereas male mortality was mainly 
due to cholera, jaundice, diarrhoea and whooping cough (25 
per cent due to each diseases), the female mortality was 
mainly due to tetanus, diarrhoea and whooping cough (28.57 
per cent due to each diseases). 

In the district of the male mortality upto 1 year of 
age (16), a majority of them died mainly due to cholera 
(31.25 per cent), tetanus (31.25 per cent), diarrhoea (12.50 
per cent) and whooping cough ( 12.50 per cent). Of the female 
mortality (14), a majority of them, i . e . , 28.57 per cent died 
due to cholera; 21.44 per cent to tetanus; and 28.57 per 
cent to diarrhoea. Similarly, of the male mortality from 1 
to 5 years of age (10), 40 per cent of them were due to 
cholera; 20 per cent to tetanus; and another 20 per cent to 
whooping cough. Of the female mortality within the same age 


groups 

(23), 26.09 

per 

cent of 

them were due 

to 

diar rhoea; 

equal 

percentage 

to 

whooping 

cough; 17.39 

pe r 

cent to 

tetanus 

; and equal 

percentage 

to cholera (Table 

IV. 9) . 


In the district, of the male mortality in the all age 
group (26) , 34-62 per cent were due to cholera? 26.92 per 
cent to tetanus ? 15.38 per cent to whooping cough? and 11.54 
per cent due to diarrhoea. Out of the female mortal ity in 
all age groups (37), a majority of them was due to diarrhoea 
(27-03 per cent)? cholera (21.62 per cent)? tetanus (18.92 
per cent)? and by equal percentage due to whooping cough. 
Out of the male and female mortality (63), 26.98 per cent of 
children died due to cholera? 22.22 per cent to tetanus? 
20-63 per cent to diarrhoea? and 17.46 per cent to whooping 
cough. The above analysis suggests that cholera, tetanus, 
diarrhoea and whooping cough were the main diseases due to 
which a majority of minority children up to 5 years of age 
had died in the district Rampur (Table IV. 9). 


VI • Summing-Up 

Present chapter examines housing characteristics and 
health conditions of minority community. In rural, kutcha 
houses, in urban pucca houses and in the district, semi- 
kutcha houses are found owned by a majority of minority 
households. Also, in rural, urban and in the district, a 
majority of minority households has been found living in 2 
room houses. In rural, urban and in the district, a majority 
of houses does not have separate kitchen facility. Service 
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based latrine is found common in practice- Also garbage is 
found disposed off nearby the houses in rural; away from the 
houses in urban and nearby the housesin the district. Water 
drainage problem is generally found more severe in rural than 
that in urban areas- Handpumps owned by the individuals and 
by the government are found as a main source of drinking 
water in rural , urban and in the district. Oi 1 lamps/ lan te rn 
in rural, electricity in urban and oil lamps/ lante rn in the 
district are found as main sources of lighting. Firewood in 
rural, urban and in the district is found as a major source 
of cooking. 

As for the health conditions,, a majority of minority 
households in rural and in urban is found satisfied with 
respect of health conditions of their family members. 
However, the degree of satisfaction is found more in rural 
than that in urban areas. Those minority households who are 
dissatisfied have expressed the respiratory problem as cause 
for their dissatisfaction. This is true both in rural and 
urban areas as well. Per patient expenditure incurred on 
medical treatment of all diseases comes to Rs. 177.50 per 
month in rural, Rs.149.1Z in urban and Rs . 167.38 in the 
district. Privately owned allopathic hospitals have been 
found as main centre for medical treatment of minority 
patients. This is carried out by private allopathic 
physicians in rural and urban areas. 


As for the availability of medical facilities, in rural 
areas , medical facility for general ailment and MCH diseases 
is found available at block level, while for tube rculosis, 
eye ailment and other chronic diseases at district head 
quarters. Whereas, general ailments and MCH diseases are 
treated in PHC/CHC centres, the treatment of other diseases 
is carried out at district hospitals. In urban areas, the 
medical faci 1 it ies are available within the area itself. 
Whereas, general ailment and MCH diseases are treated 
considerably by private physicians in private hospitals, the 


t reatment 

of other 

diseases 

is performed 

at district 

hospitals 

At the 

dist ri ct 

level, medical 

faci lity 

for 

general 

ailment is 

avai lable 

within the 

area, for 

MCH 


diseases at the block level and for tube r cul os i s , eye-ailment 
and for other chronic diseases at the district head quarters. 
The general ailment and MCH diseases are treated under 
PHC/CHC centres, while the treatment of other diseases is 
done under district hospitals. 

In rural areas, those minority households dissatisfied 
due to inadequate medical facility demanded to open a 
dispensary at the village level and specialized hospital for 
treatment of chronic diseases at the block level. In urban 
areas, the respective minority households demanded the 
prevention of employed doctors from performing private 
practice. This is also held at the district level as well. 
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In rural areas it is. revealed that the death of a 
majority of male child in all age groups has been caused due 
mainly to cholera and tetanus, while for females due to 
diarrhoea, cholera, tetanus and whooping cough- In urban 
areas, male child mortality in all age groups,, has been due 
mainly to cholera, diarrhoea, jaundice and whooping cough, 
while for female due mainly to tetanus, diarrhoea and 
whooping cough - In the district, male child mortal i ty in all 
age groups, has been caused due mainly to cholera and 
tetanus, while that for females to diarrhoea, cholera, 
tetanus and whooping cough. This chapter discussed the 
various aspects of housing characteristics and health 
conditions of minorities, the next chapter V is devoted ti 
empirically examine the impact of various rural development 


programmes on socio-economic development of minorities- 



CHAPTER V 


EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE * WELFARE 
PROGRAMMES AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MXNORXTXES 

I » Introduct ion 

An attempt has been made in this chapter to examine • 
(1) the engagement of the minority households in different 
economic activities? (2) existing and proposed principal 
economic activities? (3) benefits accrued to the minority 
population from various development programmes and schemes? 
(4) the use pattern of community assets? and (5) overview of 
minority households to enhance their socio-economic 
de ve 1 o pment * 


II. 


ftsjU.yj i . t iii. 


Table V. 1 describes the minority population engaged in 
artisanal, skilled and in self-employed activities. In 

rural areas, a majority of minority population (29 or 53.70 

■ ' . % 

per cent) is found engaged in self-employed activities. In 

urban areas, 152 (or 66.38 per cent) of minority population 
are found engaged as skilled workers. In the district, a 
majority of minority population (169 or 59.72 per cent) is 
found engaged as skilled-workers. Thus, se*l f-empl oyed 
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activity in rural and skilled-worker intensive activity in 
urban and in the district are found relatively more important 
economic activities (Table V . 1 ) . 


Table V. 1 s Minority Population by Different Economic Activi- 
ties in Rural and Urban Areas • Rampur, 1997 


Rural 
(No. ) 


Urban 
(No. > 


Total 
(No. ) 


Activity 
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Table V.2: Minoritv Population by Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction 
Across Different Economic Activities • Rampur, 1997 


Activity 

Persons whether 

tt 

m 

Satisfied 
(No. ) 

Di ssat i sf i ed 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No. ) 

Artisans 

4(16.00) 

21(84.00) 

25(100.00) 

Ski 1 led-workers 

68(40.24) 

101(59.76) 

169(100.00) 

Self-employed 

54(60.67) 

35(39.33) 

89(100.00) 

Total 

126(44.52) 

157(55.48) 

283 ( 100.00) 


Note 5 Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 


II .'1 -1 BtAtfl.Pi Lq x . D . L i I 

Table V.3 describes various reasons of dissatisfaction 
for artisans, ski 1 led-workers and self-employed persons. It 
provides multiple responses. A majority of minority artisans 
is found dissatisfied on account of low demand in the market, 
problem in the marketing, irregular earnings, financial 
constraint and low margin of profit. Of the skilled-workers, 
a majority of them is found dissatisfied due mainly to 
exploitation by the middlemen, irregular earnings, lack of 
future prospects and the low wages. Of the self-employed, a 




majority of them is found dissatisfied on account of 
financial constraint and low margin of profit. It appears 
that low demand in the market and irregular earnings in case 


Table V.3 : Reasons* for Dissatisfaction for Minority 
Po pulation Across Different Economic Acti- 
vities - Rampur, 1997 


Reasons 

Artisans 
(No. ) 

( N=2 1 ) 

Skilled- 
workers 
(No. ) 
(N=101> 

Self- 
employed 
( No . ) 
(N=35) 

Irregular earnings 

•13(61.90) 

38(37.62) 

7(20.00) 

Exploitation by middlemen 

- 

74(73.27) 

- 

Low wages 


29(28.71) 

- 

Lack of future prospects 

7(33.33) 

34(33.66) 

6(17. 14) 

Low demand in the market/ 
problems in marketing 

18(85.71) 

- 

4(11.43) 

Financial constraint in 
arranging working capital 

12(57.14) 

- 

24(68.57) 

Non-avai lability of raw 
material locally 

6(28.57) 


5(14.29) 

High price of raw material 

. - 

- 

7(20.00) 

Low margin of profit 

11(52.38) 

- 

16(45.71) 

Non-cooperative attitude of 
financial insti tut ion s /Banks 

8(38.10) 

— 

10(28.57) 

Others 

- 

- 

- 


* Indicates multiple responses. 

Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to total *N' 
figure. 

Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 
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of artisans; exploitation by the middlemen and irregular 
earnings in case of sk i 1 1 ed~wo rker s ; and financial constraint 
for the self-employed have been the main casual factors for 
dissatisfaction. 


II. 2 


We have further asked relevant questions from the head 
of the minority households as to whether or not there exists 


any possibility for improvement in their economic conditions. 
This is described in Table V.4. A majority of the minority 


households is of the view that possibility for improvement in 
their economic conditions does not exist in rural 7 urban and 
in the district. 


Table V.4 * Possibility for Improvement of Economic Condi- 
tions of Minority Households From Present to 
Proposed Economic Activity s Rampur, 1997 


Area 


Possibility for improving economic conditions 


Yes 
(No. ) 


No 

(No. ) 


Not Po- 
ssible 
(No. ) 


Total 
(No. ) 


Rural 92(28.22) 178(54.60) 56(17.18) 326 ( 100.00) 

Urban 35(20.12) 104(59.77) 35(20.11) 174(100.00) 


Total 127(25.40) 282(56.40) 91(18.20) 500( 100.00) 


Note s Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 




As for example, 54.60 per cent of minority households in 
rural, 59.77 per cent in urban and 56.40 per cent of 
households in district feel that possibility for improvement 
of their economic conditions does not exist, if they start 
new economic activities (Table V.4). 

111. Present and Propostd Economic ftctiv itiff *nd EIdmljcJLaI 
R&_q u i r t in ,t n 1 s 1 p JEraj q &sA . Act i v i t i u 

Table V.5 records present and proposed activities and 
average financial requirement to start the proposed economic 
activity. In rural areas, the principal employment 
generating activities are agricultural wage worker, non- 
agricultural wage worker and agriculture (cultivation), in 
which 42.16 per cent, 34.31 per cent and 17.65 per cent of 
minority population are employed respectively. In the rural 
areas, of the total minority population (102), a majority of 
them (41 or 40.19 per cent) proposes to start the general 
stores, which requires Rs . 36, 195 . The 16 households (or 15.69 
per cent) have preferred cloth selling which requires 
Rs.46,937; 8 households (or 7.84 per cent) pan selling which 
requires Rs. 12,875; 8 households (or 7.84 per cent) tea stall 
which ; requires Rs. 11,000; 9 households (or 8.82 per cent) 
atta-chakki which requires Rs.41,111; and 9 households (or 
8.82 per cent) cycle repairing which requires Rs. 16,000 per 
person. In rural area, a person requires Rs.32,755 to start 
a new economic activity. 
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Table V.5 i Present and Proposed Economic Activities and 
Financial Requirement in Proposed Activities 
in Rural and Urban Areas s Rampur r 1997 


Present activities 

Persons engaged in 

tt 


Rural 
(No . ) 

Urban 
(No. ) 

Total 
(No. ) 

Agriculture 

18 ( 17.65) 


18 ( 12.76) 

Ag r i cul tural labour 

43(42.16) 


43(30.49) 

Non-agr i cul tural labour 

35(34.31 ) 

3 < 7.69) 

38(26.95) 

General Stores 

- 

2 ( 5.13) 

2 ( 

1.42) 

Cycle repairing 

- 

1( 2.56) 

•1< 

0.71) 

Tea stall 

1< 0.98) 


1< 

0.71) 

Zar i works 

1( 0.98) 

7(17.95) 

8< 

5.67) 

Bidi making 

- 

11(28.21 ) 

11 ( 

7.80) 

Kite making 


2( 5.13) 

2( 

1.42) 

Cap making 


1< 2.56) 

1 ( 

0.71) 

Car pent ry 

1< 0.98) 

1( 2.56) 

2 ( 

1.42) 

Milk selling 

2( 1.96) 

- 

2 ( 

1.42) 

Hair cutting 

- 

1< 2.56) 

1( 

0.71) 

R i ckshaw pulling 

- 

4(10.27) 

4 ( 

2.84) 

TV/Radio repai r ing 

- 

2 ( 5.13) 

2 ( 

1 .42) 

Compass making 

- 

2 ( 5.13) 

2 ( 

1.42) 

Knife selling 

- 

1( 2.56) 

1< 

0.71) 

Iron tools making 

- 

1( 2.56) 

1 ( 

0.71) 

Wood making 

1< 0.98) 

- 

1( 

0.71) 


Total 


102(100.0) 39(100.0) 141(100.0) 




Table V.5 (contd....) 


Proposed activities 


Persons willing to be engaged ini 


Rural 
(No . ) 


Urban 
( No . ) 


Total 
(No . ) 


General stores 


Cloth selling 
Pan selling 
Tea stall 
Hotel 

At t a Chakk i 
Motor binding 

Cycle repairing & parts shop 

Tailoring 

Electric shop 

Dai ry 

Tax i/T empo 

Diesel selling 


41 (40. 19) 

8(20.51) 

49(34.75) 

16(15.69) 

2 ( 5.13) 

18 ( 12.77) 

8 ( 7.84) 

K 2.56) 

9( 

6.38) 

S( 7.84) 

6(15.38) 

14 ( 

9.93) 

6 ( 5.88) 

5( 12.82) 

■11( 

7.80) 

9( 8.82) 

- 

9 ( 

6.38) 

- 

6(15.38) 

6 ( 

4.26) 

9( 8.82) 

4 ( 10.26) 

13 ( 

9.22) 

- 

3( 7.70) 

3 ( 

2.13) 

1< 0.98) 

4(10.26) 

5 ( 

3.54) 

2( 1.96) 

- 

2 ( 

1 .42) 

K 0.98) 

- 

1 ( 

0.71) 

1( 0,98) 

- 

1 ( 

0.71) 


Total 


102(100.0) 39(100.0) 


141 ( 100.0) 
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Table V„5 (contd....) 


Proposed activities 

Per person financial 
requirement in! 


Rural 
(Rs. ) 

Urban 
(Rs. ) 

Total 
(Rs. ) 

General stores 

36,195.00 

27,250.00 

34,734.00 

Cloth selling 

46 , 937 . 00 

60,000.00 

48,388.00 

Pan selling 

12,875.00 

23 , 000 . 00 

14,000.00 

Tea stall 

11,000.00 

1 1 , 666 . 00 

1 1 , 285 . 00 

Hotel 

23,500.00 

17,000.00 

20,545.00 

Atta Chakki 

41,111.00 

- 

41 ,111.00 

Motor binding 

- 

16,166.00 

16, 166.00 

Cycle repairing & parts shop 

16,000.00 

23,750.00 

18,384.00 

Tailoring 

- 

23,666.00 

23,666.00 

Electric shop 

15,000.00 

20,000.00 

19,000.00 

Dairy 

52,500.00 

- 

52 , 500 . 00 

Taxi/Tempo 

50,000.00 

- 

50,000.00 

Diesel selling 

90,000.00 

- 

90,000.00 

Ave rage 

32,755.00 

22,026.00 

29,787.00 


Note ' 5 Figures under bracket denote percent to column total. 


Source • Based on the information collected from the field 




In urban areas , of the total minority population (39), 
11 (or 28.21 per cent) are employed in bidi making? 7 (or 
17.95 per cent) in karchob works? 4 (or 10.27 per cent) in 
rickshaw pulling? 3 (or 7.69 per cent ) in non-agri cultural 
activity? 2 (or 5.13 per cent ) in TV/Radio repairing, etc. 
Of the total population employed in all activities (39), 8 
(or 20.51 per cent) proposes to start general stores which 
requires Rs.27,250 per person? 6 (or 15.38 per cent) tea 
stall which requires Rs. 11,666? 6 (or 15.38 per cent) motor 
binding which requires Rs. 16, 166? 4 (or 10.26 per cent) 
cycle repairing and parts shop which requires Rs .23,750? and 
4 persons (or 10.26 per cent) electric shop which requires 
Rs .20,000 per person. In urban areas, a person requires 
Rs. 22,026 to start a new economic activity. 

In the district, out of 141 minority population 43 of 
them (or 30.49 per cent) are engaged as agricultural labour, 
38 (or 26.95 per cent) as nan-agri cultural labour, 18 (or 
12.76 per cent) in agriculture, 11 (or 7.80 per cent) in bidi 
making, 8 (or 5.67 per cent) in zari works, etc. Out of 141 
minority population, 49 (or 34.75 per cent) have proposed to 
start general store which requires Rs.34,734 per person? 18 
(or 12.77 per cent) cloth selling which requires Rs.48,388? 
14 (or 9.93 per cent) tea stall which requires Rs. 11,285? and 
13 (or 9.22 per cent) cycle repairing and parts shop which 
requires Rs. 18,384 per person, etc. In the district, a 

person requires Rs.29,787 to start a new economic activity 
(Table V.5). 



We also enquired about the advantages from the proposed 
economic activities in terms of employment/ j ob work, 
marketing of products/services and earnings. Table V.6 gives 
information on above aspects. In rural areas, general store, 
selling of cloth, selling of pan, atta chakki, cycle 
repairing and tea stall are found advantageous in terms of 
employment generation. In urban areas, such activities are 
tea stall and hotel. In the district, general store, selling 
of cloths, tea stall and hotel are found advantageous terms 
of employment generation. 


As for the marketing of products/services, in rural 
areas, general store, selling of cloth, cycle repairing and 
parts shop have been found advantageous as 40 per cent, 15.79 
per cent and 9.4S per cent of minority population have 
expressed their opinions on this count. In urban areas, tea 
stall, motor binding, general store, hotel, cycle repairing 
and parts shop and electric shop have appeared advantageous 
in terms of marketing. In the district, general store, 
selling of cloth, cycle repairing and parts shop, tea stall, 
hotel and selling of pan have been found advantageous 
economic activities in terms of marketing. 


So far as earning is concerned, in rural areas, general 
store, selling of cloth, atta chakki, cycle repairing and 
parts shop, selling of pan and tea stall are found more 
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Table V.6 s Responses of Minority Household Member s About fldvantages__f rom 
Proposed Activities in Rural and Urban Ar eas s Ramgtir_i 122? 





Advantages in terms of 







Marketing of 

Earning 


Proposed 

activities 

Employment/job work 

Products/services 

s 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural Urban Total 

Rural Urban 

Total 



(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) (No.) (No.) 

(No.) (No.) 

(No.) 

General stores 

39 

3 

42 

38 5 43 

41 8 

49 


(40.20) (17.65) (36.84) (40.00) ( 15. 15) (33.59) (40.20) (20.51 ) (34.75) 

Cloth selling 

16 

- 

16 

15 2 17 

16 2 

18 

(16.49) 


( 14.03) ( 15.79) ( 6.06) (13.28) (15.69) ( 5. 13) (12.76) 

Pan selling 

8 

- 

8 

8 1 9 

8 1 

9 


( 8.25) 


< 7.02) ( 

8.42) ( 3.03) ( 7.03) < 

7.84) ( 2.56) < 

6.38) 

Tea stall 

7 

6 

13 

7 6 13 

8 6 

14 


( 7.22) (35.29) ( 11.40) ( 

7.37) ( 18. 18) ( 10. 16) ( 

7.84) (15.39) ( 

9.93) 

Hotel 

6 

5 

11 

6 5 11 

6 5 

11 


( 6. 19) (29.41 ) ( 9.65) ( 

6.32) ( 15. 15) ( 8.59) ( 

5.88) (20.51 )( 

7.80) 

Atta Chakki 

8 

- 

8 

8-8 

9 

9 


( 8.25) 


( 7.02) ( 

8.42) ( 6 . 25 ) ( 

8.82) ( 

6.38) 

Motor binding 

- 

- 


- 6 6 

6 

6 





( 18.18) ( 4.69) 

(15.39) ( 

4.26) 

Cycle repairing 

9 

- 

9 

9 4 13 

9 4 

13 

and parts shop 

( 9.28) 


( 7 . 89 ) ( 

9.48><12.12)(10.16)( 

8.82) ( 10.26) ( 

9.22) 

Tailoring 

- 

3 

3 


3 

3 



( 17.65) ( 2.63) 


( 7.69) < 

2.13) 

Electric shop 

1 

- 

i 

1 4 5 

*1 4 

5 


( 1.03) 


( 0.88) ( 

1.05X12. 12) ( 3.91 ) ( 

0.98) ( 10.26) ( 

3.55) 

Dairy 

1 

- 

1 

1 - 1 

2 

2 


( 1.03) 


( 0.88) ( 

1.05) ( 0.78) ( 

1.96) ( 

1.42) 

Taxi/Tempo 

1 


1 

1 - 1 

1 

1 


( 1.03) 


( 0.88) ( 

1.05) ( 0.78) ( 

0.98) ( 

0.71) 

Diesel selling 

1 

- 

1 

1 - 1 

1 

1 


( 1.03) 


( 0.88) ( 

1.05) ( 0.78) ( 

0.98) ( 

0.71) 

Total 

97 

17 

114 

95 33 128 

102 39 

141 


( 100.0) < 100.0) ( 100.0) ( 100.0) ( 100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) ( 100.0) 


Note s Figures under bracket denote per cent to column total. 
5 Based on the information collected from the field. 


Source 


advantageous activities in terms of earnings. In urban areas, 
general store, hotel, motor binding and tea stall have 
engaged as more income generating activities. In the district 
general store, selling of cloth, tea stall and cycle 
repairing and parts shops are found more important in terms 
of income generation. 

The above analysis suggests that from the view point of 
employment generation, general store in rural, tea stall in 
urban and general store in the district are the most 
advantageous economic activities. Similarly, from the view 
point of marketing, general store in rural, tea stall and 
motor binding in urban and general store in the district have 
been the more important economic activities. With regard to 
earning view point, general store in rural, tea stall in 
urban and general store in the district are found more 
important economic activities. 

III. 2 Skill-Requirement 

In order to make economic activities more profitable we 
have also asked certain relevant questions for improving the 
skills, v Particularly, we have enquired about the improvement 
in training for artisans and self-employed. Training 
consists of (i) training in skills? <ii> training in 
entrepreneurship/management ? (iii) training in marketing? 
<iv) training in accounting? and (v) training in reducing the 
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Table V . 7 s Training Requirement by Artisans* and Self— Emplo- 
yed* in Rural and Urban Areass Rampur , 1997 


Training 


Need for improving the skills ini 
Rural Urban Total 


Arti- Self- Arti- 
sans emplo- sans 
( No . ) yed < No . ) 
(No. ) 


Self- Arti- Self- 
. emplo- sans employed 
yed (No . ) (No . ) 
(No. ) 


Training in skills 6 9 12 5 18 14 

( 100.0) (42.86) (80.00) < 10.87) (85.71 ) (20.89) 


Training in entrepre- 2 5 

neur ship/management (33.33) (23.81 ) 

Trainingin - - 

marketing 


Training in 
accounting 

Training in reduc- 
ing the cost of 
production 


7 

(33.33) 


8 


8 


32 2 37 

(69.56) ( 9.52) (55.22) 


12 

(26.09) 

10 

(21.74) 


12 


12 

( 17.81 ) 
17 

(25.37) 


8 


( 66 . 67 ) ( 38 . 09 ) ( 53 . 33 ) 


(57. 14) ( 11.94) 


N 


6 21 15 46 21 67 

( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 


N 

Note 

Source 


* Indicates multiple responses 

= Indicates number of artisans and self-employed 
personnel separately. 

: Figures under bracket denote per cent to figure ’NV 

Based on the information collected from the field. 



cost of production- Table V . 7 records mult 1 pi e responses on 
these aspects. 

In rural areas, cent per cent artisans require training 
in skills; 66.67 per cent in reducing the cost of 
production; and 33-33 per cent in entrepreneurshi p/management 
However, artisans in rural areas have not felt the need for 
training in marketing and accounting- Self-employed persons 
in rural areas, have needed training in skills; reducing 
the cost of production; accounting; and in entrepreneurship/ 
management. Of the total self-employed persons (21), 42-86 
per cent have required training in skill improvement; 38.09 
per cent in reducing the cost of production, 33.33 per cent 
in accounting; and 23.81 per cent in entrepreneurship/ 
management . 


In urban areas, a majority of artisans (80 per cent) 
requires training in skill development, while 53.33 per cent 
in reducing the cost of production. Among the self-employed 
personnel, 69.56 per cent have required training in entrepre- 
neursh i p/management ; 26.09 per cent in marketing; 21.74 per 
cent in accounting; and 10.87 per cent in skill development. 

In rural and urban total, out of 21, a majority of 
artisans, i.e. 85.71 per cent has required training in skill 
development, while 57.14 per cent in reducing the cost of 
production. Within the self-employed personnel, out of 67, a 
majority of them (55.22 per cent) has required training in 


ent repreneurshi p/management followed by training in 



accounting (25.37 per cent) and in skill development (20.8? 
per cent). It emerges that artisans in rural and urban 
areas, require training in improvement of their skills. 
Self-employed personnel in rural have required training in 
skill development and that in urban in entrepreneurshi p/ 
management. In the district, artisans have felt the need of 
training in skill de ve 1 o pme ' t , $ whereas, self-employed in 
improvement of entrepreneurship/management. 


111,3 EA-Oftncial and Training Req uired bv Un-emploved Youth 

We have also enquired about the financial and training 
requirements for un-empl oyed youth. Multiple responses are 
recorded in Table V.8 on above aspects. In rural areas, out 


Table V.8 : Res ponses of Unemployed Youth on Supports# Requi- 
red f or Improving Their Economic Conditions in 
Rural and Urban Areas : Ramour, 1997 


Area 

Un-employed 
youths 
( "N”) 

Financial 
support 
(No. ) 

T raining 
requi red 
(No . ) 

Rural 

46 (100.0) 

36 (78.26) 

16 (34.78) 

Urban 

26 (100.0) 

24 (82.31) 

7 (26.92) 

Total 

72 (100.0) 

60 (83.33) 

23 (31.94) 


^Indicates multiple responses. 
Note 


1 Figures under bracket denote per cent to un-emploved 
youth "N” figure. 

Source : Based on the information colle'ted from the field. 


of 46 un-employed youths, 78.26 per cent have felt the need 
for finance, while 34.78 per cent for training. In urban 
areas, out of 26 un-employed youths, 82.31 per cent have 
required finance, while 26.92 per cent training. In rural 
and urban total, out of 72 un-employed youths, 83.33 per cent 
have required finance, while 31.94 per cent training. It 
appears that for improving the economic conditions need for 
finance is mo re impo r tant and urgent than that for training 
for the un-employed youths. 


III. 3.1 Skill Required by Under-employed Yautfrs 

Across Major Economic Activities 

Table V.9 gives educational skill required by under- 
employed youths across different economic activities. In 
rural areas, a majority of under-employed youths employed has 
required educational skill in zari work followed by tailoring 
and in repairing. In urban areas, a majority of under- 
employed has required educational skill in zari work, 
repairing, blacksmith and in tailoring. In the district, a 
majority of under— employed youths requires educational skill 
in zari work, repairing, tailoring and blacksmithy. It 
appears that educational skill is an important requirement in 
zari works, tailoring, repairing and in blacksmithy. 
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Table V.9 “ Responses^ of Under-empl eyed Youth on Requirement 
of Educational Skills in Different Economic Acti- 
vities in Rural and Urban Areas s Rampur, 1997 


Technical/educational Rural Urban Total 

skills required in (No.) (No.) (No.) 


Tailoring 

2 

( 16, 

,67) 

3 

( 

4. 

.76) 

5 

( 

6.67) 

Electrical/ mechanical work 

- 



2 

( 

3, 

. 17) 

2 

( 

2.67) 

Zari work 

4 

(33, 

.33) 

7 

( * 

11. 

,11) 

11 

( 14.67) 

Repairing 

1 

( 8 , 

.33) 

5 

( 

7. 

.94) 

6 

( 

8.00) 

Black smithy 

- 



4 

( 

6. 

.35) 

4 

( 

5.33) 

Cap Making 

- 



1 

( 

1, 

.59) 

1 

< 

1.33) 


N = 12 (100.0) 63 (100.0) 75 (100.0) 

■^Indicates multiple responses. 

Note • Figures under bracket denote per cent to "N“ figure. 
Source 5 Based on the information collected from the field. 


Table V.10 portrays supports required by under-employed 
and self-employed personnel i In rural areas, underemployed 
youths have felt the need for finance, fertilizer and seeds. 
The awareness about self-employment and training are, 
however, found to be relatively less important. As for self- 
employed personnel, 66.67 per cent have required finance, 
while 50 per cent training. 


4 
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Table V.10 : Responses* from se 1 f empl o.: /.ed and Under |m plo^£4 
v„..thc n n Supports Req uired xn Rural ana uroan 

Areas" s Rampur, 1997 


Supports 


Fertilizer and 
seeds 

Awareness about 
self-employment 
generating pro- 
g rammes/s ch ernes 

Financial support 
for opening busi- 
ness 

Training 


Rural 


Ur ban 


Total 


Under- Self- Under- Self- Under 
emplo- emplo- emplo- emplo- emplo 
yed yed yed yed yed 
(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 


Self- 

emplo- 

yed 

(No.) 


37 

(66-07) 


37 

( 6 i « 66 ) 


12 4 3 24 15 28 

(21 .43) (33.33) (75.00) (38.09) (25.00) (37.33) 


41 8 4 27 45 35 

(73.21 ) (66.67) ( 100.0) (42.86) (75.00) (46.66) 

18 6 2 18 20 24 

( 32 . 1 4 ) ( 50 . 00 ) ( 50 . 00 ) ( 28 . 57 ) ( 33 . 33 ) ( 32 . 00 ) 


N = 


56 12 4 63 60 75 

( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 


■vindicates multiple responses. 

Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to "N" figure, 
Source 5 Based on the information collected from the field. 


In urban areas, financial support followed by awareness 
about self-employment generating schemes and training are 
found important. However, the need for fertiliser and seeds 
has been found to be non-existent for the self-employed 
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urban youths . In the district, under-employed youths have 
felt the need for finance , seeds and fertilizers. Next to 
above comes the need for training and awareness about the 
employment generating programmes. Self-employed youths have 
required financial support followed by awareness about the 
employment generating programme and the training. 

1 V ■ Impact of Development Programmes 

We have also recorded the responses of minority 
households about the benefits accrued from various 
development programmes/schemes . Table V.11 summarises the 
views expressed by minority households. In rural areas, a 
majority of households (62.27 per cent) feels that 
development programmes/schemes have not benefitted to the 
minorities. However, 37.73 per cent of the minority 
households feel that development programmes/schemes have 
benefitted to the minorities. 

In urban areas, a majority of households (67.24 per 
cent) is of the opinion that development programmes and 
schemes have not been beneficial and, therefore, they have 
not made a positive contribution in the economic upliftment 
of minorities. However, 32.76 per cent of minority 
households are of the view that development programmes/ 
schemes have benefitted to the minority community. In the 
district, 64 per cent of minority households feel that 
development programmes/schemes are not beneficial to them. 




Area 


Whether minority households benefitted from 
Prog rammes /schemes 


Yes (No . ) 


Total (No.) 


A. Blocks 


Bilaspur 51 (41.80) 


Swar 


72 (35.29) 


71 (58.20) 


132 (64.71) 


122 ( 100 . 00 ) 


204 (100.00) 


Rural Total 123 (37.73) 


203 (62.27) 


326 (100.00) 


B . Cities 
Ram pur 
Swar 


46 (34.85) 
11 (26.19) 


86 (65.15) 
31 (73.81) 


132 (100.00) 
42 (100.00) 


117 (67.24) 


174 (100.00) 


500 (100.00) 


Urban Total 57 (32.76) 


Grand Total 

(A+B) 180 (36.00) 


320 (64.00) 


Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Based on the information collected from the field. 


whereas, 36 per cent feel otherwise. Thus, development 
programmes/schemes as an instrument of economic upliftment 
for minorities have not been found sat i sf acto ry . A detailed 
look into the success/failure of development programmes/ 
schemes across males and females would like to provide a more 
clear view. 


Note 


Source : 



-: 160 


Table V.12 records male and female benef i c iar i es from 
various development programmes. In rural areas , 63.56 per 
cent of males and 36.44 per cent of females have been found 
benefitted from Total Literacy Campaign. Male beneficiaries 
from Computer Education Programme under skill development 
programme are found to be 66.67 per cent, while that of 
female benef i c iar i es to 33.33 per cent. The main 
benef i c iar i es from Non-Formal Education Programme are the 
males. However, female benef i ciar ies from this programme has 
been found to be non-existent. In all, 64.23 per cent of 
males and 35.77 per cent of females have been benefitted from 
all development programmes. In urban areas, male and female 
beneficiaries from Total Literacy Campaign have been found in 
equal proportion (i.e. 50 per cent each). However, from 
coaching for competitive examination, only males are found 
benefitted. In urban total, 55 per cent of males and 45 per 
cent of females are found benefitted from all development 
programmes . 

In the district, 61.76 per cent of males and 38.24 per 
cent of females are found benefitted from Total Literacy 
Campaign, while from Non-Formal Education and Coaching for 
Competitive Examinations only males are found benefitted. 
Also, 66.67 per cent of males and 33.33 per cent of females 
are found benefitted from Computer Education which is a part 
of skill development programme. In the district 62.94 per 
cent of males and to 37.06 per cent of females are found 
benefitted from all development programmes. It is 




Number of persons benefitted in 


Total 


Programmes/Schemes 


Total Male Female Total 
(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 


Total Male Female 
(No.) (No.) (No.) 


Male Female 
(No.) (No.) 


Total Literacy Campaign 75 


Coaching for Compet i 
tive Examinations 


Skill Development Progra- 
mmes of Minority Finance & 
Development Corporation : 


(a) Computer Education 
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interesting that in rural areas 23.62 per cent of minority 
households have been benefitted, while in urban areas 7.47 
per cent of households are found benefitted. Thus, 
development programmes have provided more benefits in rural 
than to that in urban areas (Table V.12). 

Information on persons benefitted from different 
development programmes has also been collected from office 
of Chief Development Officer by the Department of District 


Table V. 13 : Ap plicants and Benef i c iar i es from Various Deve- 
lopment Programmes s Rampur, 1997 


Programmes/ 

schemes 

Total 

Minorities 

Appl i cants ' 
(No. ) 

Beneficia- 
. r ies*(No . ) 

Appl i cant s 
(No. ) 

Benef i cia~ 
r ies#-H-(No) 

IRDP 

956 

585(61.19) 

312 

199(63.78) 

DWCRA 

750 

- 

270 

- 

TRYSEM 

440 

230(52.27) 

160 

92(56.79) 

NRY 

397 

- 

- 

- 

PMRY 

471 

29 ( 6.16) 

92 

7 ( 7.61) 

Nirbal Varg 
Avas Yojana 

364 

316(86.81) 

28 

28 ( 100.0) 

Note i# 

Figures under 

bracket denote per cent 

to total 


appl i cants . 

## Figures under bracket denote per cent to total 
minority applicants. 

Source : Based on the information collected by the staff 
of District Minority Welfare Office from the 
Chief Development Officer, Rampur, 1997. 


It is recorded in Table V . 13. We 


Minority Welfare, Rampur . 
find that in 1997, applicants under IRDP are 956, DWCRA 750, 
TRYSEM 440, NRY 397, PMRY 471 and under Nirbal Varg Avas 
Yo j ana to 364 in the Rampur district. Beneficiaries under 
IRDP, are found to be 585 (or 61.19 per cent); TRYSEM 230 (or 
52.27 per cent); PMRY 29 (or 6.16 per cent); and under Nirbal 
Varg Avas Yojana to 316 (or 86.81 per cent). Under IRDP, 
there are 312 minority applicants, of which 199 (or 63.78 per 
cent) are beneficiaries. Under TRYSEM, of 160 minority 
applicants, 56.79 per cent are the beneficiaries; under PMRY 
7.61 per cent are the benef i c iar i es ; and under Nirbal Varg 
Avas Yojana all minority applicants have turned out to be the 
beneficiaries. Thus, from the view point of minorities, 
IRDP, TRYSEM, Nirbal Varg Avas Yojana and PMRY are found of 
high importance as minorities are found receiving benefits 
from these programmes/schemes. Remaining programmes are yet 
to play their roles for the development of minority 
community . 

Table V.14 gives inf ormat i on on programmes and schemes 
by agencies/organisations and types of benefits received by 
the members of the minority households. In rural areas, a 
majority of household members has received benefits in terms 
of employment by Gram Sabha through employment generating 
programmes. Loans and subsidies have been received by the 
members of the minority households through banks under self- 
employment in ar ti sanal /hand i c raf t /handl oom/househo 1 d activi- 
ties, self-employment in trade/business and under seasonal 




Agency/Organization 

Area/Progranes/Schemes Block/ Bank Gran Indus- Export Hand- Handi- Khadi Minority’s Total 
DRDA sabha tries corpo- loon craft Grato- Finance 8 (No.) 
(No.) (No.) (No.) depart-ration corpo-Board/ dyog Develop- 
ment (No.)ration Direc- Board aent 

(No.) (No.) torate (No.) Corpn. 

(No.) (No.) 









Employment generating 
programmes 


Self-eaployaent in skil 
led activity 


Self-employaent in arti- 
san a!/ handicraft/house- 1 2 

hold activity (33.33) (66.67) 


Self-employment in 
trade/business 


Self-eaployient in 
service activity 


Manufacturing activity 


Transport activity 


Seasonal activity 


10 3 110 

( 8.13H 2.44) (89.43) 


Sub-Total 


65 


Table V.14 (contd....) 


Agency/Organization 


Area/Prograaaes/Scheaes Block/ Bonk Gra. Indus- Export Hand- Handi- Khadi Minority's Total 
DRDA sabha tries corpo- loo» craft Graao- Finance S (No.) 

(No.) (Na.HNo.) depart-ration corpo-Board/ dyog Develop- 
■ent (No. )ration Direc- Board »ent 

(No.) (No.) torate (No.) Corpn. 

(No.) (No.) 


Urban 



Eaployaent generating 
prograa*es 

7 

(100.0) 

- 

Self-eaployaent in skil- 
led activity 

- 

32 

(100,0) 

Self-eaployaent in arti- 
sanal/ handi craft/house- 
hold activity 

. 

9 

(100.0) 

Self-eaployaent in 
trade/business 

- 

9 

(100.0) 

Self-eaployaent in 
service activity 

- 

- 

Manufacturing activity 


- 

Transport activity 

- 

- 

Export 

- 

- 

Seasonal activity 

- 

- 


7 

( 100 . 0 ) 

32 

( 100 . 0 ) 


9 

( 100 . 0 ) 

9 

( 100 . 0 ) 


Table V.14 (contd....) 


Agency/Qrganization 


Area/Prograwies/Scheies Block/ Bank Graa Indus- Export Hand- Handi- Khadi Minority's Total 
DRDA Sabha tries Corpo- loo® craft Graao- Finance & (No.) 

(Ho.) (No.) (No.) depart-ration Corpo-Board/ dyog Develop- 
aent (No.) rat ion Direc- Board aent 

(No.) (No.) torate (No.) Corpn. 

(No.) (No.) 


District 


Eaployaent generating 7 -110 - - 117 

programmes ( 5.98) (94.02) (100.0) 

Self-etployient in ski 1- - 32-----“ - 32 

led activity (100.0) (100.0) 

Self-eaployaent in arti- 
sanal/ handicraft/house- 1 11 - - - ~ 12 

hold activity ( 8.33X100.0) (100.0) 

Self-etployaent in - -18 

trade/business (50.00 X50.00) (100.0) 


SeH-eaployient in 
service activity 

Manufacturing activity 

Transport activity 

Export 

Seasonal activity - 1 

( 100 . 0 ) 


Total 17 53 110 - 180 

( 9.44)429.44X61.12) (100.0) 


1 

( 100 . 0 ) 



Table V.14 Ccontd....) 


Type of benefits received 


Manufacturing activity 
Transport activity 
Export 


Area/Prograa»es'/Sche»es Eiploy- Loan Loan & Train- Train- Supply Assist- Total 
lent (No.)subsidy ing ing in of raw ance in (No.) 

(No.) (No.) under skill later- aarket- 

TRYSEM develo-ial at ing of 
(No.) pient control products 
(No.) rate (No.) 


Eiployient generating 110 - - - - - no 

programs ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 


Self-eiployient in skil- 
led activity 


Self-eaployient in arti- 

^ 1 / 1 1 * a . jl <i 

hold activity 


3 

( 100 . 0 ) 


3 

( 100 . 0 ) 


Self-e»ployaent in 9 9 

trade/business (100.0) (100.0) 


Self-e»ploy»ent in 
service activity 


(100.0) 


100 . 0 ) 


Seasonal activity 



Table V.14 (contd....) 


Types of benefits received 


Area/Prograwes/Scheaes Eaploy- Loan Loan & Train- Train- Supply Assist- Total 
aent (NoJsubsidy ing ing in of raw ance in (No.) 

(No.) (No.) under skill aater- tarket- 

TRYSEN develo-ial at ing of 
(No.) paent control products 
(No.) rate (No.) 

(No.) 


Urban 

Eaployaent generating 


programs 

(42.86) 


(57.74) 


(100.0) 

Self-eaployaent in skil- 

. 

- 

26 

6 

32 

led activity 



(81.25) 

(18.75) 

( 100.0) 

Self-eiployient in arti- 

. 

- 

9 

- ’ • 

9 

sanal/ handicraft/house- 



(100.0) 


(100.0) 

hold activity 






Self-eiploynent in 

2 

3 

4 

- 

9 

trade/business 

(22.22) (33.33) (44.45) 


(100.0) 

Self-eiployaent in 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

service activity 



■ 



Hanufacturing activity 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transport activity 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Export 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Seasonal activity 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Siib-Totai 


5 3 43 

( 8.77) (5.26) (75.44) 


6 

(10.53) 


57 

(100.0) 


Table V.14 (contd....) 


Area/Programmes/Schemes 



Types of benefits received 

Eiploy- 

aent 

(No.) 

Loan Loan 6 Train- Train- Supply Assist- Total 

(No.)subsidy ing ing in of raw ance in (No.) 

(No.) under skill later- aarket- 

TRYSEH develo-ial at ing of 
(No.) paent control products 
(No.) rate (No.) 

(No.) 

District 








Eiployient generating 

113 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

117 

programs 

(96.58) 


(3.42) 




(100.0) 

Self-employment in skil- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

6 

- 

32 

led activity 



(81.25) 


(18.75) 


(100.0) 

Self-employment in arti- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

sanal/ handicraft/house- 


(100.0) 




(100.0) 

hold activity 








Self-employment in 

2 

3 

13 

- 


_ 

18 

trade/business 

(11.11) (16*66) (72.23) 




(100.0) 

Self-eaployient in 

- 

- 

- 

« 

_ 

• 


service activity 








Manufacturing activity 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transport activity 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

Export 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Seasonal activity 

- 

- 

1 


- 


1 




(100.0) 




(100.0) 

Total ‘ 

115 

3 

56 

. 

6 


180 


(63.88H1.66) (31.12) 


(3.34) 


(100.0) 


•Note ! Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source s Based on the information collected from the field. 
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activity. Loans and subsidies have been primarily given by 
DRDA and Banks r whereas , employment has been generated mainly 
by the Gram Sabha and DRDA . 

In urban areas, a majority of minority household members 
has received loans and subsidies by banks under self- 
employment generating skilled activities. Same is found true 
under self-employment in art i s anal /hand i c r af t /hand 1 oom/ho us e- 
hold activities and self-employment in trade/business 
activities. In the district, the employment for a majority 
of minority household members has been generated under 
employment generating programme through Gram Sabha and DRDA. 
Also, a majority of minority household members has received 
loans and subsidies mainly from the banks and DRDA. 

IV, 1 EjLnA,n„cl^.l fti iijLt.ft.iijE.tji Em 9l2imM.nl 

Table V.15 provides financial assistance provided to the 
members of minority households and the average employment and 
income generated therefrom. In rural areas, the financial 
assistance per person under different programmes and schemes 
has been worked out to be Rs ■ 12,462.00, which has varied from 
Rs. 15,000.00 in seasonal activity to Rs . *12 , 223 . 00 in self- 
employment in t rade/bus iness . 

As far employment generation, the employment per person 
comes to about 43 days from all programmes/schemes, being 
highest in self-employment, trade/business and seasonal 
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activities (150 days), while lowest in employment generating 
schemes (33 days ) . Income per person gene rat ed through all 
programmes/schemes is worked out to be Rs. 3, 454. 00, being 
highest in self-employment in t rade/business (Rs. 9, 445. 00) , 
while lowest in employment generating programmes/s chemes 
(Rs. 1707.00) . 

Table V.15 s Financial Assistance, Employment and Income Gen- 
eration Per Person From Different Development 
Fro g rammes/Schemes in Rural and Urban Areas: 
Ram pur : 1997 


A rea/programmes/s chemes 

Financial 
assistance 
per person 
(Rs. ) 

Employment 
generated 
per person 
(Days ) 

Income gene- 
rated per 
person 
(Rs. ) 

Rural 




Employment generating 
prog rammes/s chernes 


33.39 

1 , 707 . 00 

Self-employment in skil- 
led activity 

- 

- 


Self-employment in art i- 
sonal /handi craft/house- 
hold activity 

13,334.00 

60.00 

7,668.00 

Self-employment in 
t rade/business 

13,333.00 

150.00 

9,445.00 

Self-employment in 
service activity 

- 

- 

- 

Manufacturing 

- 

- 

- 

T ransport 

- 

- 

- 

Export 

- 

- 

- 

Seasonal activity 

15,000.00 

150.00 

6,000.00 

Sub-Total 

12,462.00 

42.70 

2,454.00 


mu 
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Table V.15 (contd....) 


Area/ programmes/ schemes Financial 

assistance 
pe r person 
(Rs. ) 


Urban 

Employment generating - 

programmes/schemes 

Self-employment in skil- 13,000.00 
led activity 

Self-employment in arti- 15,334.00 
sana 1 /ban di craft/house- 
hold activity 

Self-employment in 15,778.00 

trade/business 

Self-employment in - 

service activity 

Manufacturing 

Transport - 

Export - 

Seasonal activity 


Sub— Total 


13,920.00 



60.00 3,714.00 

180.00 9,688.00 



180.00 10,000.00 


270.00 10,000.00 



179.60 9,063. 
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Table V. 15 < contd ) 


Area/ prog rammes/s ch ernes 

Financial 
assi stance 
per person 
<Rs, ) 

Employment 
generated 
per person 
(Days ) 

Income gene- 
rated per 
person 
(Rs. ) 

Distri ct 




Employment generating 
programmes/schemes 

- 

34.98 

1 ,828.00 

Se 1 f-empl oyment in skil- 
led activity 

13,000.00 

180.00 

9,688.00 

Self-employment in arti- 
sanal/handi craft/ house- 
hold activity 

14,584.00 

163.63 

9,417.00 

Self-employment in 
trade/business 

14,000.00 

210.00 

9,723.00 

Self-employment in 
service activity 

- 

- 

- 

Manuf actur ing 

- 

- 

- 

T ransport 

- 

- 

- 

Export 

- 

- 

- 

Seasonal activity 

15,000.00 

150.00 

6,000.00 

Total (Rural+Ur ban ) 

13,619.00 

86.57 

4,543.00 


Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 


In urban areas, the financial assistance received by 
minority household members from all development programmes/ 
schemes comes to Rs. 13,920.0 per person. Of which, highest is 
from self employment in trade/business (Rs . 15,778.00) per- 
person, while lowest from self-employment in skilled activity 
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13,000.00) per person. The average employment generated 


from all the development programme comes to about 180 days 


The income generated from all development 


per person 


programmes comes to Rs. 9, 063. 00 per person. It varies from 


one development programme to another. Whereas 


highest is 


from self-employment in trade/business and self-employment in 


art isanal/handi craf t/handloom/househo Id activity (Rs. 10,000 


per person from each activity), whereas, the lowest is from 


employment generating programmes/schemes (Rs. 3, 714. 00 per 


person ) 


In the district, the value of financial assistance per 


person comes to Rs . 13,619.00 and employment to about 87 days 


per person. The income generated from these programmes comes 


to Rs. 4, 543. 00 per person. Employment generated per person 


is found highest from self-employment in trade/business (310 


while lowest from employment generating programmes/ 


schemes (about 35 days). Income generated is found highest 


from self-employment in trade/business ( Rs . 9, 733 . 00 ) per 


lowest from employment generating 


person , 


per person 


We have also asked relevant questions from minority 


households on steps required for their development. Multiple 
responses of the minority households have been recorded in 
Table V.16. Responses pertain to the development of 
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Table V.16 : Responses* of Minority Households on Steps Required for 
Their Development in Rural and Urban Areas \ Raipur, 1997 


Steps required to be 
undertaken 


Free education 


Rural Households Urban Households Total 

feeling for deve- feeling for deve- 

lopment at : lopment at : At vil- At At 

lage City Dist- 

Village City Dist- Village City Dist— level Level rict 

level level rict level level rict (No.) (No.) level 

(No.) (No.) level (No.) (No.) level (No.) 

(No.) (No.) 


85 64 84 27 30 36 112 94 120 

(26. 07) (19. 63) (25. 77) (15. 52) (17.24) (20.69) (22. 40) (18. 80) (24. 00) 


Effective utilization of 41 42 42 34 105 39 75 147 81 

welfare schemes ( 15.58) ( 12.88) ( 12.88) ( 19.54) (60.34) (22.41 ) ( 15.00) (29.40) ( 16.20) 

Development of cottage in- 79 43 41 23 74 14 102 117 55 

distroes on priority basis(24.23)(13.19)<12.58)(18.39)(42.52)( 8.05) (20.40) (23.40) ( 11 .00) 

Awareness about the welfa- 67 56 70 55 28 16 122 84 86 

re schemes of Government (20.55) ( 17,18) (21,47) (31 .61 )( 16.09) ( 9. 19) (24.40) ( 16.80) ( 17.20) 


Reservation of ainorities 

105 

105 

184 

45 

91 

105 

150 

196 

289 

in all the govt. services(32.21) (32.21) (56.44) (25.86) (52.30) (60.34) (30.00) (39.20) (57.80) 

Representation in all the 

93 

32 

55 

23 

- 

- 

116 

32 

55 

developaent works 

(28.53) ( 9.82) (16.87) (13.22) 



(23.20) ( 6.40) ( 11 .00) 

Eaphasis on fisheries 

73 

- 

- 

7 ■ 

- 

- 

80 

- 



(22.39) 



( 4.02) 



(16.00) 



Eaphasis on poultry 

65 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

70 

- 

: W 


(19.94) 



( 2.87) 



(14.00) 



Fundaaental facilities 

35 

- 

- 

5 

- 


40 

— 


for cottage industries 

(10.74) 


\ 

( 2.87) 



( 8.00) 



N = 

326 

326 

326 

174 

174 

174 

500 

500 

500 


( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 



minorities at village or city or at the district level. In 
rural areas, a majority of minority households feels that 
there is a need for reservation of jobs for minorities in 
all government jobs <32.21' per cent) followed by the 
representation in all development works (28. 53 per cent) and 
free education facility (26.07 per cent) at the village 
level . 

In urban areas, a majority of minority households feels 
that there is need for reservation of minorities in all 
government services at the city level. Also, a majority of 
them (31.61 per cent) is of the view that awareness about the 
welfare schemes of the government needs to be carried out at 
the village level followed by effective utilization of 
welfare schemes at the city level (60.34 per cent). The 
reservation of minorities in all government services is also 
required to be made at the district level for the development 
of minorities. 

In the district, a majority of minority households feels 
that there is a need of reservation for minorities in all 
government services at village, city and at the district 
level on priority basis (Table V « 1 6 ) « It is, however, 
important to note that a majority of minority households in 
rural, urban and in the district is found unaware about the 
coaching facilities available for the competitive 
examinations (Table V.17). 
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Table V. 17 


Awareness About Coach in q Faci 1 i t ies „^y 

r j tv Households for Com p etitive Examinations in 

Rural and Urban Areas • Rampur^ — 1997 


Awareness 


Area 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Yes (No.) 


33 

( 10 . 12 ) 

52 

(29.89) 


•85 

( 17.00) 


No (No . ) 


293 

(89.88) 

122 

(70.11) 


415 

(83.00) 


Total (No.) 


326 

( 100 . 00 ) 

174 

( 100 . 00 ) 


500 

( 100 . 00 ) 


Note ' Figures under bracket denote per cent to row 
total . 

Source • Based on the inf ormation collected from the -field. 


V. Factors Affecting Growth of Entrei 


We have also examined the role of factors affecting the 
growth of entrepreneurship of minorities engaged in 
manufacturing activities and also to those who worked as 
artisan and self-employed. Table V.18 provides multiple 
responses on these counts. In urban manufacturing, a 
majority of minority households has expressed (i) the 
shortage of finance, (ii) competition with larger units/ 
entrepreneurs and (iii) lack of awareness about the 
government's welfare schemes as a major obstacles of growth 
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of entrepreneurship. A similar finding, to a large extent, 
has also been found at the district level- In rural 
artisonal activities, one-half of minority households have 
expressed the (i) lack of initiative, (ii) lack of knowledge, 
<iii) limited scope/market for the product/services, (iv) 
lack of managerial skills and (v) lack of training facility 
for skill development as major constraints for the growth of 
entrepreneurship. 

In urban areas, such factors include i (i) shortage of 
finance, (ii) no institutional support, (iii) non-avai labi- 
lity of organisation to protect wages/exploitations of 
artisans; (iv) lack of awareness about the developmental 


programmes/s cherries of the government and ( v > inadequate 



institutional support for marketing of products/services. In 


the main factors affecting the growth of 


entrepreneurship are s (i) non-availability of institutions/ 


or gan i zat i ons to protect wages and exploitation. 


inadequate institutional support for the marketing 


pr oducts/se r v i ces and (iii) shortage of finance 


With regard to self-employed activities 


main 


of finance and (ii) 


factors in rural areas are 


lack of awareness about the development programmes/ schemes 


of the government. In urban areas, factors affecting the 
growth of entrepreneurship among minority households include 
: (i) shortage of finance, (ii) lack of awareness about 


development programmes/schemes of the government 
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Table V. 18 : Responses* of Minority Households on Factors ftf fectinq the Growth of Entre- 
preneurship in Important Econoiic Activities in Rural and Urban Areass 
Raipur, 1997 


Factors affecting 
entrepreneurship 

Economic activities of the iinority households and area 

Manufacturing Artisanal activities Self-employed acti- 

vities 


Rural 

(No.) 

Urban Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 

(No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 

Lack of initiative 

- 

-- 4 1 5 3 2 5 

(50.00) ( 6. 25X20. 83X12. OOH 3.70X 6.33) 

Lack of knowledge 

- 

1 1 4 - 4 5 3 8 

( 5.56 X 5.56 X 50.00) (16.67X20.00 X 5.56) (10. 13) 

Shortage of finance 

- 

7 7 2 9 11 12 33 45 

(38.89) (38.89) (25.00) (56.25) (45.83) (48.00) (61. 11) (56.96) 

Limited scope/aarket for 
the product/services 

- 

114-44-4 
( 5.56) ( 5.56 X 50.00) (16.67X16.00) ( 5.06) 

Tough coapetition with 
larger units/entrepreneurs 

- 

6 6 3 3 6 6 20 26 

(33.33) (33.33 X37.50) (18.75! (25.00X24.00X37.04) (32.91) 

Lack of managerial skills 

- 

4 2 6 2 7 9 

(50.00) (12.50) (25.00) ( 8.00X12.96X11.39) 

Shortage of skilled workers 

- 

1 1 2 1 3 3 16 19 

( 5.56) ( 5.56) (25. OCX 6.25X12.00) (12.00) (29.63) (24.05) 

Lack of training facility 
in skill development 

- 

1 1 4 - 4 2 3 5 

( 5.56 X 5,56X50.00) (16.67X 8.00X 5.56 X 6.33) 

Lack of awareness about 
development programmes/ 
scheaes of the Governaent 

- 

6 6 2 7 9 11 22 33 

(33.33 X33.33 X25.00) (43.75) (37.50X 44.00) (40.74) (41 .77) 

No institution to support 
marketing of products/servi 

ces 

5 5 4 7 11 2 6 8 

(27.78) (27.78 X50.00 X43.75 X 95.83) ( 8.00X11.11X10.13) 

No institution/organization 
to protect wages/exploita- 
tion of artisans ^ 


3 3 2 10 12 - 3 3 

(06.47X16.67) (25.00) (55.56 X50.00) ( 5.56X 3.80) 

N * 


18 18 8 16 24 25 54 79 

( 100.0) ( 100.0) ( 100.0) ( 100.0X 100.0) ( 100.0) ( 100.0) ( 100.0) 


* Indicates mltiple responses. 

N = Nwber of households in rural, urban and in the district. 

Note : Figures under bracket denote percent to figure ’N’ 

Source : Based on the information collected froa the field. 
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tough competition with large unit/ ent repreneurs and (iv) 
shortage of skilled workers. In the district, the principal 
factors affecting the growph of entrepreneurship include s 
(i) shortage of finance, (ii) lac k of awareness about . the 
development programmes/schemes of the government and (iii) 
the tough competition with large unit/entrepreneurs. 


VI. 


I 


We have also examined verious aspects of common 
community assets from the households of minority community. 
Table V.19 provides information on awareness about common 
community assets. A majority of minority households is 
found aware about the common community assets. A majority of 
minority households in rural (87.12 per cent), urban (66.09 
per cent) and in the district (79.80 per cent) is found aware 
about the common community assets. 


Table V.19 

2 Responses of Minority 

Households about Awareness 


of Common Community Assets in Rural 

and Urban 


Areas : Rampur, 1997 



Area 


Responses 



Yes (No.) 

No (No.) 

Total (No.) 

Rural 

284(87.12) 

42(12.88) 

326 ( 100.00) 

Urban 

115(66.09) 

59(33.91) 

174(100.00) 

Total 

399(79.80) 

101(20.20) 

500(100.00) 


Note : Figures under bracket denote per cent to row total. 
Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 
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Table V.20 : 

Responses# of 

Minority Households on 

Pur pose 

-wise Util i.7a- 

tion of 

Common 

Community Assets in Rural and 

Urban 

Areas : 

Rampur , 

1997 






Area/ 

Purpose-wise utilisation of common community assets 

particulars 








Worshi- 

- Play 

Used as Ille- 

School— 

Study- 

Playing 8, (N=) 


ping 

ing 

meadow gal 

ing the 

ing 

other e 

i v ~ 


(No. ) 

(No. ) 

( No „ ) posse- 

■ chi Idren (No. ) 

tra curri- 




ss i on 

(No. > 


cular acti- 




(No. ) 



vities 

. «*?% 



. 




(No. ) 


Rural 
















Worship place 

278 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

284 


(97.88) 






(100.0) 

Open field 


71 

68 43 

- 

- 

— 

H84w r 



(25.00) (23.94) ( 15.14) 




(100.0) 

Madarsa 

- 


- 

16 

- 

- 

284 





( 5.63) 



(100.0) 

Li brary 


- 

- - 

— 

— 



Park 


- 



- 

- 


Urban 








Worship place 

115 

— 

— — . 



_ 


1 15 


(100.0) 






( 100.0) 

Open field 

- 

18 

16 — 

— 

— 

— 

115 



( 15.65) ( 13.91 > 




( 100.0) 

Madarsa 

- 

- 

- 

67 

- 

— 

115 





(58.26) 



( 100.0) 

Library 

— 


- 

- 

23 

— 

115 






(20.00) 


o 

o 

■ 

o 

Park 

— 


- 


- 

7 

115 







( 6.08) 

( 100.0) 

Distri ct 








Worship place 

393 

— 

— __ 




399 


(98.50) 






( 100.0) 

Open field 

— 

89 

84 43 

— 

— 

' ' —v 

399 T* 



(22.31 ) (21.05) ( 10.78) 




(loo. or 

Madarsa 

- 

- 

- 

83 

— 

— 

399 " 





(20.80) 



( 100. <}> 

Library 

— 

— 

- - 

- 

23 

— 

399^ 






( 5.76) 


(100.0) 

Park 

— 


- - 

- 


7 

399 







( 1.75) 

(100.^ 

— "g 


* Indicates multiple responses. 

Note : Figures under bracket indicate per cent to figure ’N ' 
Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 


We have also examined in Table V-20 the purposes for 
which common community assets are used . In rural , urban and 
in the district, the place of worship as a part of common 
community assets is found exclusively used for the 
worshipping, open field for playing and meadow- A part of it 
is also utilized illegally by few minority households- 
Madarsa is used exclusively for studying by the children. 
Library is used for studying and park for play ground. 


Vii. Household's View for the Development of Minorities 

We may now discuss the steps required for the 
development of minorities based on the responses collected 
from the minority households- This is given in Table V. 21- 
In rural areas, a majority of minority households (36-80 per 
cent) has expressed the need for free education with 
scholarship for educational development- Next to this comes 
the introduction of technical and employment oriented 
education followed by establishment of higher educational 
institutions in villages as in each case over 32 per cent of 
minority households have felt these requirements . 

In urban areas, free education with scholarship and 
girls education have been expressed as pressing need for 
educational development. In the district, free education 



Res ponses* of Minority Households fo 
Development in Rural and Urban Areas 


Heads of development/ 
Steps required 


Responses of minority households in 


Urban 

(No.) 


Total 
(No. ) 


A* Educational Development 

Technical and employment oriented 
education 


107(32.82) 61(35.05) 168(33.60) 


Free education with scholarship 

Awareness about the education 

Establishment of higher educational 
institutions in villages 


120(36.80) 92(52.87) 212(42.40) 


89(27.30) 38(21.83) 127(25.40) 


105(21.00) 


Emphasis on girls' education 


46(14.11) 72(41.37) 118(30.60) 


Proper arrangement of teachers 
Arrangement of urdu teachers 


69(21.16) 53(30.45) 122(24.40) 


® ■ Economic Development 

Financial support for self employment 190(58.28) 61(35.05) 251(50.20) 

Emphasis on cottage industries 140(42.94) 60(34.48) 200(40.00) 

Awareness for self-employment 101(30.98) 52(29 

generating programmes/schemes ' - >2(29,88) 153(30.60) 

Emphasis on fisheries, poultry 
and others 

37(11.34) 16 ( 9.19) 53(10.60) 

Fundamental facilities for cottage 
industries 

22( 6 -?4) 24(13.79) 46( 9.20) 
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Heads of development/ 
Steps required 


Rural Urban Total 

(No.) (No.) (No.) 


C . Health Improvement 


Free medicine facilities 

146(44*78) 

92(52.87) 

238(47.60) 

Women hospitals with women doctors 

110(33.74) 

30(17.24) 

140(28.00) 

Primary health centres in the 
villages 

168(51.53) 

- 

168(33.60) 

Awareness about the family planning 
programmes 

63(19.32) 

63(36.20) 

126(25.20) 

Prohibition on illicit drugs 

54(16.56) 

21(12.06) 

75(15.00) 

D. Improvinq Housinq and Sanitary Conditions 



Housing for weaker sections 

157(48.15) 

65(37.35) 

222(44.40) 

Roads and drainage facility at 
panchayat level 

127(38.95) 

79(45.40) 

206(41.20) 

Proper arrangement of drinking water 

91(27.91) 

26(14.94) 

117(23.40) 

Appointment of sweepers 

66(20.24) 

28(16.09) 

94(18.80) 
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Table V.21 (contd ) 


Heads of development/ Responses of 

minority households in 

Steps required 

Rural 

(No.) 

Urban 
(No. ) 

Total 

(No.) 

E- Effective Utilization of Welfare 
Schemes of Government 




Planning at grass root level 

137(42.02) 

28(16.09) 

165(33.00) 

Proper publicity 

142(43.55) 

81(46.55) 

223(44.60) 

Benefit to needy people 

123(37.73) 

59(33.90) 

182(36.40) 

Time to time inspection 

66(20.24) 

33(18.96) 

99(19.80) 

F. Productive Use of Manpower Resources 



Technical training 

151(46.31) 

58(33.33) 

209(41.80) 

Financial support for self-employment 

69(21.16) 

49(28.16) 

118(23.60) 

Loan at low rate of interest 

69(21.16) 

44(25.28) 

113(22.60) 

Government sponsored scheme for 
employment 

82(25.15) 

28(16.09) 

110(22.00) 

Assurance for job 

83(25.46) 

25(14.36) 

108(21.60) 

N = 

326(100.0) 

174(100.0) 

500(100.0) 


* Indicates multiple responses. 

N = Indicates total number of minority households in rural, urban 

and in the district. 

Note : Figures under bracket denote percent to figure *N' . 

Source : Based on the information collected from the field. 



with scholarship, technical and employment oriented education 
and girls education have been cons i de red principal needs for 
educational development for minorities. 

In rural r urban and in the district, f inan c ial support 
for self-employment and development of cottage industries 
have been emphasized for economic development. For health 
development, a majority of rural minority households has 
emphasized the need for PHC in villages followed by free 
medicine facilities. In the urban and in the district, free 
medicine facility followed by awareness about the family 
planning programme and schemes have been emphasized. 

Further, with a view to improve the housing and 
sanitary condition, a majority of minority households in the 
rural areas feels that houses need to be given to weaker 
sections along with roads and drainage facility at the 
pane hay at level. In urban areas, provision of housing to 
weaker section along with roads and drainage facility has 
been felt. In the district, provision for housing for weaker 
sections followed by roads, drainage at the panchayat level 
has been felt. 

With regard to effective utilization of welfare schemes 
of the government, a proper publicity followed by planning 
at the grass-root level is felt by the majority of minority 
households in rural areas. In urban areas, a proper 
publicity and provision of benefits to the needy people have 
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been fell. In the district, a similar finding has also 
emerged. 

As for the productive use of manpower resources, a 
majority of rural minority households has felt the support 
of technical training and assurance for jobs. In the urban 
areas, a majority of households has required technical 
training followed by financial support for self-employment. 
In the district, a majority of households has felt technical 
training as their primary requirement. It emerges that free 
education with scholarship for educational development, 
financial support for self-employment for economic 
development, free medicine facilities for health improvement, 
provision of housing for weaker section for improving housing 
and sanitary conditions, proper publicity for effective 
utilization of welfare schemes of the government and 
technical training for productive use of manpower resources 
have .emerged as important factors for the development of 
minorities. 


VIII. Summing-Up 

It is found that a majority of minority population in 
rural areas is employed as self-employed, while in urban 
areas, they are engaged as skilled workers. In the district, 
a majority of minority population is found engaged as skilled 
workers. Dissatisfaction across different economic 
activities has, however, prevailed. A down— ward market 



demand and irregular earnings for artisans, exploitation by 
middlemen and irregular earnings for skilled workers and 
financial constraint for self-employed have emerged as 
principal reasons for di ss^isf act i on - 


A 

maj o r i ty 

of minority 

po pulat i on 

wishes to 

s tar t 

general 

store, cloth selling. 

pan selling. 

tea 

stall , 

atta 

chakki 

and 

cycle 

re pai r ing 

activities. 

To 

s tar t 

a new 

activity 

in 

r ural 

areas requires Rs .32,755 

per 

person 

. In 


urban area, bidi making, zari works, rickshaw pulling, T.V., 
Radio repairing and motor binding are found principal 
economic activities- The new economic activities proposed 
are s general store, tea stall, motor binding and cycle 
repairing and parts shop- To start an economic activity 
requires Rs.22,026 per person. In the district, to start a 
new activity requires Rs -29,787 per person. Also, proposed 
economic activities, such as, general store, selling of 
cloth, selling of pan, atta chakki, cycle repairing and tea 
stalls are found advantageous in terms of employment and 
income generation and marketing in rural areas. In urban 
areas, tea stalls and hotels have been found advantageous 
economic activities. In the district, the advantageous 
economic activities incl ude : general store, cloth selling, 
tea stalls and hotel. 

Training has been emphasized to enhance the skill 
development and that for entrepreneurship/management in urban 
areas explicitly. So as to improve the economic condition of 
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UTV-empl oyed youth? a need for finance and training has been 

felt. Across different economic activities? self-employed 

1 

rural youths have required educational skills in sari work? 
tailoring and in repairing? while urban se 1 f-empl oyed youths 
in sari work? repairing and in blacksmit hy . Similarly? 
under— employed youths in rural areas have required finance? 
fertilizers and seeds to improve their economic conditions? 
while those in urban areas have felt the need for finance? 
awareness about self-employment generating schemes and 
training . 

As for the benefit from rural development programmes? a 
majority of minority households in rural and in urban has 
felt that such programmes and schemes are not beneficial for 
improving their economic conditions. Across different 
programmes/schemes? it has? however? been discovered that in 
rural areas? Total Literacy Campaign? Computer Education 
under skill development and Nan-Formal Education have been 
found beneficial. In urban areas? Literacy Campaign and 

Coaching Facility for Competitive Examinations have been 

found beneficial. However? development programmes are found 
more beneficial in rural than that in urban areas. In rural 

areas? financial requirements in terms of loans and 

subsidies have been provided by DRDA and banks to members of 
minority households to create employment and self-employment 

in art i sana 1/handi c raft /hand loom/ household activities through 


Gram Sabhas . 
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In urban areas, loans and subsidies have generally 

I 

been given by banks , which have created that employment in 
artisanal/handicraf t /handl oom/househo 1 d and in trade and 
business activities- The employment generation from all 
economic activities has been worked out to about 43 days per 
person in rural, while about ISO days per person in urban 
areas- In district, it comes to about 87 days per person. 
Financial assistance is worked out to be Rs. 12,462 per person 
in rural and to Rs . 13,920 per person in the urban areas - It 
comes to Rs- 13,619 per person in the district- Income 
generated comes to Rs.2,454 per person in rural, Rs.9,063 in 
urban and to Rs-4,543 in the district. 

Growth of entrepreneurship has mainly been affected 
adversely by the inadequate finance, lack of awareness about 
the development programmes/schemes of the government and 
severe competition with large units/ entrepreneurs. Common 
community assets, such as, place of worship is found used 
exclusively for worshipping, open field for playing, madarsa 
for studying in rural and in urban areas- In urban areas, 
library is found used for studying and park for playing. 

Study also examines the views of minority households for 
their development. In rural and urban areas, a majority of 
minority households feels that educational level of their 
children can be enhanced by providing free education with 
scholarship. In the district, free education with 
scholarship, technical and employment generating education 
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and girl's education have been emphasised. As for economic 
development, financial support and development of cottage 
industries have been emphasized in rural, urban and in the 
district. For health improvement, opening up of PHC in 

villages and free medicine facility in rural, free medicine 
facility and awareness about family planning programmes in 
urban and in the district have been felt by a majority of 
minority households. For improving the housing and sanitary- 
condition, housing along with roads and drainage to weaker 
sections has been emphasised in rural, urban and in the 
district. For effective utilisation of welfare schemes, a 
majority of community households feels that it may be 
enhanced if publicity and planning is undertaken at the grass 
root level in rural, urban and in the district. It is also 
found that productive use of man power resources can be made 

effective by providing technical training to the 
minorities and assuring them employment. 



CHAPTER Vi 


AND 


We may now summarise the general findings and draw some 
conclusions of the present study. This is done with the hope 
that it will not only sharpen our understanding about the 
socio-economic aspects of minorities but also help in 
exploring certain policy recommendations for the socio- 


econom 


ic development of minorities in Rampur district, 


It has generally been recognised that a majority of 
minority population in rural areas is engaged as labour, 
small and marginal farmers, artisans or self-employed in the 
small scale trade, while those in urban areas are employed in 
traditional industries, such as, handloom, powerloom, block 
making, wood carving, metal work, carpet weaving, perfumery, 
leather work, glass work, textile printing and other 

handicrafts, such as, embroidery, chikan, zari, etc. Also, 

many of them are engaged in transport, manufacturing and 
exporting. The remaining is seen dependent on salaried jobs 
in the government, public and private sector organizations or 
in self-employed service sector economic activities. 

It may be recapitulated that a majority of minority 
population in rural and urban areas engaged in various 
economic activities is rarely satisfied. This is mter-alia 

* wages and profit 


GENERAL. SUMMARY , CONCLUSIONS 
POL-ICY RECOMMENDATIONS 
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margins. Bdded to these, their working conditions 
environment are extremely hazardoos for their 

Besides, illiteracy has led to educational backwardness, 
while unemployment to high poverty, high infant mortality and 
morbidity. Thus, owing to poor economic 

conditions, use of non-potable water, illiteracy and 

unhygenic and insanitary environment, a large proportion 
minorities suffers from poor health conditions. These 
have affected adversely the maternal and child health. In 
response to these, mortality rates among infants and toddlers 
are significantly higher among minorities, which are 

consequences of various ailments, such as, tuberculosis, y 
ailments and other types of diseases. Further, self-employed 
and under-employed youths from minorities do not generally 
have the man and material resources required to improve their 
socio-economi c conditions. 

It may be noted that there exists various developmental 
programmes for socio-economic development of poor, such as. 
Integrated Rural Development Programme ( IRDP ) , Drought Prone 
Area Programme (DPAP), Jawahar Rozgar Yojana ( JRY) , Training 
of .Rural Youth for Self-Employment Programme (TRYSEM), Total 
Literacy Campaign ( TLC ) , Immunization Campaign, Nehru Yuva 
Kendras, etc., besides number of programmes and activities 
pursued from time to time by the government and NGOs. These 
developmental programmes have inbuilt structural constraints 
due to which benefits from these have not generally 
percolated from top to down level. Therefore, 


for the speedy 
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socio-economic development of minorities , there is a pressing 
need to approach the problem from population end. Thus, 
•area based approach’ rather than 'programme end’ approach 
needs to be followed. Present study following the multi- 
stage sampling procedure, backed by information base from 
District Minority Welfare Department, examines various socio- 
economic aspects of 500 households belonging to minorities 
spread over in rural and urban areas in Ram pur district. 

I. Social Characteristic! of Hin orUltl. 

So as to follow the ’area based approach’ for the socio- 
economic development of minorities, it is essential to 
understand indepth the social characteristics of minorities. 
Chapter II, of the study, therefore, examines various social 
characteristics of minorities. In rural areas, 78.83 per 
cent of minority households are found from general, while 
21.17 per cent from backward caste community. However, there 
are intra— block variations of minority households by castes. 
In Swar block, general caste consists of 87.25 per cent, 
while backward caste to 12.75 per cent. In Bilaspur block, 
64.75. per cent of minority households are from general, while 
35.25 per cent from the backward caste category. 

In urban areas, 63.22 per cent of minority households 
belong to general, while 36.78 per cent to backward caste. 
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Intra-city variations have also persisted. In Rampur city, 
70.45 per cent of minority households are from general, while 
to 29.55 per cent from the backward caste category. In Swar 
city, 40.48 per cent of minority households are from general, 
while to 59.22 per cent from the backward caste category. In 
the district, 73.40 per cent of minority households are from 
general, while to 26.60 per cent from the backward caste 
category. Thus, finding of the study suggests that general 
caste is relatively more significant than to backward caste 
among the minority households - 

A majority of the family members of minorities in rural 
as well as in urban areas are found quite young. They are 
40.20 per cent in rural and to 33.78 per cent in urban areas, 
which belong within the age group of <15 years. In rural and 
urban total, minority population <15 years of age is found to 
37.97 per cent. However, between rural and urban, young 
minority population is found relatively more significant in 
the former <40.20 per cent) than that in the later (33.78 per 
cent). Thus, non-adult population has been found more 
significant than those of adult population. 

Since non— adult population from minority community has 
dominated, a majority of them are found to be unmarried. 
This is found true in case of males and females in rural, 
urban and in the district. Between rural and urban, 
unmarried males are found more significant in urban (63.55 
per cent) than that in rural (60.99 per cent). A similar 
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finding also emerges in the case of unmarried females, which 
is found to be 55.31 per cent in urban , which is higher than 
that in the rural areas of 48.90 per cent. In the district, 
unmarried males are found to be 61.85 per cent, while that of 
females to 51. 22 per cent. Size of household is worked out 
to be 5.97 for the district, which is composed of 5.98 for 
the rural and 5.95 for the urban areas. Thus, size of 
household is found marginal ly 1 a r g e r in rural than that in 
urban areas. 

Education has unquest ionably been recognised as an 
important contr ibutory factor for socio-economic development. 
In view of this, study examines the level of education of 
minority population. Finding suggests that a high percentage 
of minori ty population has acquired education up to primary 
level in rural , urban and in the district . The minority 
household members with primary level of education are found 
to be 31.78 per cent in rural , 28.67 per cent in urban and to 
30.70 per cent in the district. Minority members with level 
of education beyond pr imary are found larger in urban than 
that in rural areas . It is, however , dissatisfying that 
illiteracy has prevai led considerably in rural , urban and in 
the district. For instance, over 56 per cent of minority 
population in rural , around 52 per cent in urban and about 55 
per cent in the dist r i ct are found illiterates. 

As a majority of minority population is i 1 literate and 
within the literates, a higher percentage of them are 
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1 anaivsis has further been 

educated upto primary level, the analy 

extended to look into the enrolment, non-enrolment and drop- 
outs. In rural areas, enrolment for males and females has 
sharply declined with the increase in the age of the 
corresponding minority children. In sharp contrast to above, 
non-enrolment and drop-outs have increased generally with the 
increase in the age of minority male and female children. Of 
the total rural minority male children, 57.98 per cent 
them are found enrolled, 27.47 per cent never enrolled and 
14.55 per cent drop outs. Similarly, of the total rural 
minority female children, 41.72 per cent are found enrolled, 
49_69 per cent never enrolled and 8.59 per cent drop outs. 
Of the total of minority children (males and females), 51.52 
per cent are found enrolled, 36.30 per cent never enrolled 
and 12.18 per cent drop outs. Government school is found as 
the principal centre for learning for minority children. For 
male students, private school has turned out to be more 
important than madarsa, while for female, the later is found 
more important than the former. 

More or less , a similar finding has also emerged in the 
case of urban areas, where enrolment has deteriorated sharply 
for minority children (males and females), whereas, that of 

increased with the increase 


cent 


female children, 46-07 per cent are enrolled, 41-95 per 
never enrolled and 11-98 per cent are drop outs- Of the 

total urban children (males and females), 54.77 per cent are 
found enrolled, 32.64 per cent never enrolled and 12.59 per 
cent to drop outs. Between urban males and females, non- 
enrolment is found higher in case of females than that of 
males, while vice-versa is found true for enrolment and drop 
outs. Government school again emerges as primary centre for 
education for minority male and female students. Private 
school and madarsa have emerged next, in order of importance, 
as centre for learning. 

Drop out in rural areas, has mainly been found after the 
Class Vth, which comes to 33.34 per cent for males, 35.71 
per cent for females and to 34 per cent for male and female 
total. A similar is the case for urban areas also, where 

23.81 per cent of males, 38.89 per cent of females and 33.33 
per cent of both (males and females) have dropped out after 
the Class Vth. In the district, 31.18 per cent of males, 

37.50 per cent of females and* to 33.76 per cent of both 

(males and females) have dropped out after the Class Vth 
Standard of education. A majority of minority households, 
88.34 per cent in rural and 84.48 per cent in urban feels 

that the enrolment of minority children is low. This is 
primarily due to the poor economic conditions of minority 
households followed by consideration of study of Quran and 
Theology as sufficient for educating the girls « 
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So as to understand the level of economic development of 
minority community, . it would be useful to look into the 
various economic characteristics of minorities- This has 
been examined in Chapter III, of the present study. General 
findings suggest that a majority of minority households i.e., 
49.69 per cent in rural areas is engaged in farming, while 
33.33 per cent in urban areas in business/t rade . In rural 
and urban total, a majority of minority households (38.60 per 
cent) is found employed as wage earners- The finding, thus, 
underlines the farming in rural, bus iness/t rade in urban and 
hired labour-intensive occupation in the district as a 
principal absorber of workforce from minority Community- 


Analysis has also been extended to understand indepth 
the significance of economic activities at a more level of 
disaggregation as the absorber of the minority household 
members. Household work turns out to be the primary economic 
occupation, which has employed 30.54 per cent of minority 
population in rural, 31.37 per cent in urban and to 30.83 per 
cent in the district. In rural areas, income per household 
is worked out to be Rs. 14,830.67 per annum and per capita to 
Rs. 2,533. 96, which is found higher than that in urban areas 
of Rs. 14,240.23 per household and to Rs. 2, 391. 70 per capita 
and that in the district of Rs. 14,625.20 per household and 
to Rs. 2, 483. 90 per capita. 


The income in rural areas has mainly been generated 
from business, service, artisanal work, etc. (50.63 per cent) 
followed by agriculture (43.37 per cent), while that in urban 
areas mainly by business, service, artisanal work, etc. 
(91.57 per cent). In the district, income has been generated 
mainly by business, service, artisanal work, etc. (64.50 per 
cent) followed by agriculture (30.07 per cent). Thus, 
business, service, artisanal work, etc. followed by 
agriculture have been discovered as the main sources of 


income generation 

in rural and 

in 

the district. 

while 

business , service. 

artisanal work , 

et c . 

in urban areas. 

High 


productivity of land seems to be an important explanatory 
factor inte r-al ia for income generation in rural areas and 
in the district. 

We have also examined poverty profile of minority 
households. Following IRDP poverty norm of 1994, 108 
households (or 33.13 per cent) in rural; 60 households (or 
34.48 per cent) in urban; and 168 households (or 33.60 per 
cent) in the district are found living below the poverty 
line. Thus, poverty is found marginally higher in urban than 
that in rural, but lower in urban than in the district as a 
whole . 

As for financial linkages, out of 326, 28.53 per cent of 
households in rural areas have taken loan. Loans have mainly 
been taken from commercial and non-commercial banks (46.24 
per cent), money lenders (19.35 per cent) relatives and 
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cent) and other government departments 


(10*75 per cent). In the urban areas , out of per 
cent of minority households have taken loan. Loans have 
mainly flowed from commercial and non-commercial banks (51.73 
per cent), relatives and friends (17.24 per cent), traders 


( 13.79 per cent ) , money lenders (10.34 per cent) 


cent of households have 


taken loan. Loan have 4 mainly been taken from commercial and 


non-commercial banks 


money 


per cent), relatives and friends (15.57 per cent), etc 


that commercial and non-commercial banks are the 


major lending source for the majority of borrowers in rural 


urban and in the district 


A majority of minority households in rural, has taken 


loan for the agricultural work, especially to purchase 


fertilizers and agricultural instruments (43.02 per cent) and 


to start business and/or its expansion (22.58 per cent) 


urban areas 


a majority of minority households has taken loan 


cent ) 


construction (10.34 


cent ) , etc 


majority of households (33.61 per cent) has taken loan each 


for (i> agricultural work/pur chase of f e rt i 1 i ze rs/ ins t r uments 


and (ii) business and its expansion in equal proportion. 
Thus, loan has mainly been taken for agricultural work and 


for business and its expansion. Another dimension is the 
loan refunded by the minority households. The amount of loan 
refunded to loan taken is found higher in urban areas (59.39 


per cent) than that in rural areas (42.20 per cent) and in 
the district (46.71 per cent). 


Ham l n g t lci-i nd Ht filth 
^andi-Uanf of Mlogiiilit-i. 

Another important dimension is to examine the housing 
character ist i cs and health conditions of minority community, 
which has been attempted in Chapter IV, of the present study. 
The general findings suggest that a majority of houses is 
ancestral in rural (57.06 per cent), urban (63.22 per cent) 
and in the district (59.20 per cent). Also, kutcha houses 
are found relatively more significant in rural (36.20 per 
cent), pucca in urban (41.95 per cent) and semi-kut cha in the 
district (37.20 per cent). Similarly, two room houses are 
found relatively more significant in rural (42.02 per cent), 
urban (50.57 per cent) and in the district (45 per cent). A 
majority of houses in rural (90.49 per cent), urban (64.37 
per cent) and in the district (81.40 per cent) is found 
without separate kitchen facility. Service based latrine is 
found in common use in rural (57.66 per cent), urban (71.27 
per cent) and in the district (62.40 per cent). Garbage has 
generally been disposed off near the house in rural, away 
from the house in urban and near the house in the district. 
Water is found open and running in rural , urban and in the 
district. Hand pumps owned either by government or by 
individual households in rural, urban and in the district are 
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found as the main source of water for drinking. Oil lamp/ 
lantern as source of lighting is found more significant in 
rural, electricity in urban and oil lamp/lantern m the 
district. Firewood is found used substantially by the 
majority of minority households in rural, urban and in the 
district as fuel for cooking. 

We have also examined as to whether or not minority 
households are satisfied in relation to health conditions of 
their family members. As much as 73 per cent of households 
in rural, 71 per cent in urban and to 72 per cent in the 
district have been found satisfied. The dissatisfied 
households are found to be 27 per cent in rural, 29 per cent 
in urban and "to 28 per cent in the district- A majority of 
dissatisfied members of minority households has suffered from 
respiratory problem in rural (29-35 per cent), urban (43-14 
per cent) and in the district (34-27 per cent) and a majority 
of them in rural (32-43 per cent), urban (46-67 per cent) and 
in the district (36-54 per cent) has been found suffering to 
more than 3 years- Monthly expenditure on medical treatment 
per patient for respiratory has been worked out to be 
Rs.141.11 in rural, Rs. 123.86 in urban and to Rs. 133.36 in 
the district. Monthly expenditure incurred on medical 
treatment per patient for all diseases has been found to be 
Rs. 177.50 in rural, Rs. 149.12 in urban and to Rs. 167.38 in 
the district. Besides respiratory, other important diseases 
include * stomach, bone and joint problems and tuberculosis 
in rural, stomach, tuberculosis and heart problem in urban 



and stomach , bone and joint problems and tuberculosis in the 
district . 

A majority of patients from minority community is found 
under the treatment of private al lopathic physicians in 
rural , urban and in the district. Al lopathi c hospitals are 
commonly avai lable followed by ayurvedic hospitals/di spen— 
saries in rural (58.49 per cent), in urban (45 per cent) and 
in the district (54.79 per cent) for medical treatment. 
Also, medical facility in rural areas for general ailment is 
found available at the block level, which is generally 
treated under PHC/CHC . Medical facilities for tuberculosis, 
eye ailments and other chronic diseases are substant ial ly 
available at the district head quarter, which are treated 
considerably under district hospital. 

In urban areas, all minority households have reported 
that medical facilities for general ailments, MCH diseases, 
tuberculosis, eye-ailments and other chronic diseases are 
available within the area itself. Whereas, medical treatment 
of the general ailments and MCH diseases is carried out by 
the private physicians, the same for tuber culos i s , eye 
ailments and other chronic diseases is performed under the 
government hospital . 

In the district, the medical facilities for general 
ailments are available substantially within the area and that 
for MCH diseases at block level and the medical treatment of 
these diseases has been carried out substant ial ly under 
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PHC/CHC « Medical facilities for tuberculosis, eye ailments 
and other chronic diseases are found available substan t ial ly 
at the district head quarters and medical treatment of these 
diseases has been carried out subs tant ial ly under district 
hospital. However, a majority of minority households in 
rural (88.96 per cent), urban (83.91 per cent) and in the 
dist r i ct (87.20 per cent ) are found dissatisfied with the 
existing medical facilities. A majority of them in rural 
areas has demanded to open a dispensary at the village 
level? and those in urban areas and in the district have 
demanded to prevent the doctors from doing private practice. 

Study also examines child mortality among minority 
community on account of various diseases, such as, (i) 
cholera, (ii) pneumonia, (iii) tetanus, (iv) jaundice, (v) 
diarrhoea, and (vi) whooping cough. A majority of male 

children in rural areas who died within 1 year, has suffered 

♦ 

mainly ■from cholcrs and thosB who died during '1 "to 5 years 
and upto 5 years of age are mainly due to diarrhoea. The 
female child mortality upto 1 year has mainly been due to 
cholera and tetanus and those between 1 to 5 years and upto 5 
years are due mainly to the cholera and tetanus. Thus, 
cholera, diarrhoea and tetanus are the major diseases for 
child mortality in rural areas. 

In urban areas, the mortality of male child upto 5 years 
of age is found mainly from cholera, jaundice, diarrhoea and 
whooping cough , whi le female mortality is caused mainly due 
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to tetanus , diarrhoea and whooping cough - In the district, 
the main diseases of mortality among male children upto 5 
years of age have been found to be cholera, tetanus and 
whooping cough , while that for female mortal ity are the 
diarrhoea, cholera, tetanus and whooping cough , in order of 
importance. The analysis , thus , underlines cholera, tetanus , 
diarrhoea and whooping cough as major diseases due to which 
child mortality has taken place . 

IV . Emfl l aymt nl . 8t rue turf* 

unOtv f . Lppmi n l Q.f_li i n orl t Jjul 

Chapter V examines various aspects on employment , 
development programmes and the development of minorities . 
Finding suggests that a majority of minority population is 
engaged as self-employed in rural , while as skilled workers 
in urban and in the district. In the district, a majority of 
skilled workers and art isans are found dissat isf ied, while 
that of self-employed workers have expressed satisfaction. 
The principal reasons, in order of importance, for 
dissatisfact ion of artisans are found to be the declining 
demand in the market, problems in marketing and irregular 
earnings? for skilled workers, the exploitation by the 
middlemen followed by irregular earnings? and for self- 
employed financial constraint and low profit margin . More 
than half of the minority households feel that their economic 
condition may be improved. 
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In rural areas, a majority. of minority household members 
are found employed as agricultural labour (42.16 per cent) 
and non-agr icultural labour (34.31 per cent). In urban 
areas, a maj o ri ty of minority population is found employed in 
bidi making (28.21 per cent), in zari works (17.95 per cent) 
and in rickshaw pulling (10.27 per cent). Non-agr i cultural 
labour accounts for 7.69 per cent. The 5.13 per cent of 
minority population are found employed in each activity of 
kite making, TV/Radio repairing and compass making. In the 
district, a majority of minority population is found engaged 
as agricultural labour (30.49 per cent), non-agri cultural 
labour (26.95 per cent) and as cultivator (12.76 per cent). 

A majority of minority household members in rural areas 
has expressed their willingness to start new economic 
activity. The principal proposed economic activities in 

rural areas include : (i) general store, (ii) cloth selling, 
(iii) atta chakki, (iv) cycle repairing and parts, (v) pan 
shop and (vi) tea stall, which will involve finance per 
person of Rs. 36, 195.00, Rs .46,937.00, Rs .41 , 1 1 1 .00, 
Rs. 16,000.00, Rs. 12,875.00 and to Rs. 11,000.00 respectively. 
In urban areas, the main proposed economic activities are : 
(i) gene ral store, (ii) tea stall, (iii) motor binding , (iv) 
hotel, (v) cycle repairing and shop and (vi) electric shop, 
which will require finance per person of Rs .27,250.00, 
Rs. 11, 660. 00, Rs. 16, 166.00, Rs . 17,000.00, Rs. 23, 750. 00 and 
to Rs .20,000.00 respectively. In the district, the principal 
oposed economic activities consist of : (i) general store. 
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(ii) cloth selling, (iii) tea stall, (iv) cycle repairing and 
parts shop, (v) hotel and <vi> atta chakki, which will need 
finance per person of Rs. 34, 734. 00, Rs .48,388.00, 

Rs. 11, 285. 00, Rs. 18,384.00, Rs. 20, 545. 00 and to Rs. 41, 111. 00 
respectively. The financial requirement per person to start 
a proposed economic activity comes to Rs. 32, 755. 00 in rural, 

Rs .22,028.00 in urban and to Rs. 29, 787. 00 in the district, on 

an average. 

In rural areas, the proposed economic activities are 
found generally advantageous in terms of employment 
generation, marketing and earnings. In urban areas, motor 
binding, cycle repairing and parts shop and electric shop are 
found advantageous in terms of marketing and earnings but 
these do not seem to have advantage in employment generation. 
Other proposed economic activities, like general store, tea 
stall and hotel are found advantageous in all respects, such 
as, employment generation, marketing and earnings. In the 
district, the principal proposed economic activities are 
found advantageous in all respects of employment generation, 
better marketing and high earnings. 

The analysis has further been extended to understand 
indepth the <i) training required for artisans and self- 
employed, (ii) finance and training required for un-employed 
youth and (iii> skills required for un-employed and self- 
employed youths. Findings suggest that, in rural areas, all 
artisans mainly require training in skills and m reducing 


t 

! 
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the cost of production. Self-employed needs training in 
skill development and in reducing the cost of production. In 
urban areas, a majority of artisans requires training in 
skill development followed by reduction in the cost of 
production. A majority of self-employed requires training in 
entrepreneurship/management and training in marketing. In 
the district, whereas a majority of artisans requires 
training in skill development and reduction in the cost of 
production, the self-employed mainly needs training in 
ent repreneurshi p/management . Un-employed youth in rural, 

urban and in the district needs financial support to improve 
their economic conditions. Across different economic 
activities, undei employed youths in rural, urban and in the 
district have required technical and educational skills 
mainly for efficiently doing the zari work. Self-employed 
and under-employed youths in rural, u rban and in the district 
have demanded financial support as critical requirement for 
improving their economic efficiency and thereby their 
economic conditions. 


Literacy Campaign , 
Education are benef 
in rural areas, whil 


Study further examines the impact of development 
programmes initiated by the government from time to time. 
Findings suggest that development programmes, such as. Total 

Computer Education and Non-Formal 
icial for the minority household members 
e Literacy Campaign and Coaching facility 
areas. Between rural and 


the 


former 


than that in the later . 


Also 


f inancial 


requirement in terms of loans and subsidies have been 
extended by DRDA and banks to members of the minority 
households in rural areas to create employment and self- 
employment mainly from arti s ana 1 /hand i-c raft /handloom/ house- 
hold activities through Gram Sabha* In urban areas , loans 
and subsidies given by the banks have mainly generated 
employment from artisanal /handle raft/ hand- loom/ household and 
in trade and business activities. 

The employment generated has been found to be about 43 
days per person in rural areas, being highest 150 days each 
from self-employment in t rade/bus iness and seasonal 
activities, while lowest of 33 days from employment 
generating programmes and schemes. In urban areas, 
employment generated has been found to be 180 days per 
person, being highest 270 days per person from self- 
employment in trade/business, while lowest of 60 days from 
employment generating programmes/schemes . In the district, 
employment generated comes to about 87 days per person, being 
highest 210 days per person from self-employment in 
trade /bus iness , while lowest about 35 days per person from 
employment generating programmes and schemes. 

In rural areas, income comes to Rs. 2, 454. 00 per person, 
highest being Rs. 9,445. 00 per person from self-employment in 
trade/business, while lowest of Rs. 1,707.00 per person from 
employment generating programmes and schemes. In urban 
areas, income comes to Rs. 9, 063. 00 per person, being highest 


Rs. 10,000.00 each from self-employment in trade/business and 
self-employment in art isonal /handicraft/household activity, 
while lowest of Rs* 3, 714. 00 per person from employment 
generating schemes and programmes. In the district, income 
generated has been found to be Rs. 4, 543. 00 per person, being 
highest to Rs. 9, 723. 00 per person from self-employment in 
t rade/ bus i ness , while lowest to Rs. 1,828.00 per person from 
employment generating schemes and programmes. General 

finding, thus, suggests that self-employment in trade/ 

business is high employment and income generating activity, 
whereas, employment generating programmes and schemes pursued 
by the government emerges as the least employment and income 
generating in rural, urban and in the district. It may be 
mentioned that a majority of minority households in rural 
(89. 88 per cent), urban (70.14 per cent) and in the district 
(83 per cent) is found unaware about the coaching facilities 
available for competitive examinations . 

A majority of households in rural areas is of the 
opinion that reservation of minorities in government jobs at 
the district level, representation of minorities in 
development works at village level, free education facilities 
and development of cottage industries at the village level 
would be pre-requisite for the development of minorities. In 
urban areas, a majority of households feels that effective 
utilization of welfare schemes and development of cottage 
industries at the city level and reservation of minorities in 
all government services at the district level would be 
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essential for the development of minority community. In the 
district, a majority of households feels the reservation of 
minorities in all government services at the district level, 
awareness about the government schemes at the village level 
and its effective utilization at the city level are required 
to be undertaken for the development of minorities. 

We have also examined the role of factors affecting the 
growth of entrepreneurship of minorities employed in 
manufacturing, artisanal and in self-employed activities. In 
urban and in the district, entreprenurship in manufacturing 
has mainly been affected on account of Ci) shortage of 
finance, (ii) severe competition with large units/ 
ent repreneurs , (iii) lack of awareness about development 
programmes, etc., in order of importance. In rural artisonal 
activities, entrepreneurship has mainly been affected by the 

(i) lack of initiative, (ii) lack of knowledge, (iii) limited 
scope/market for the product, (iv) lack of managerial skills, 
(v) lack of training facility in skill development, (vi) no 
institution to support for marketing of products/services, 
etc. Artisonal activities in urban areas are affected due to 
such factors as (i) shortage of finance, (ii) no institution/ 
organization to protect wages/exploitation of artisans, etc.? 
and, in the district these include : ( i ) inadequate 
institutional support for marketing of products/services, 

(ii) absence of inst itut ion/organizat ion to protect 
wages/exploitation of artisans, (iii) shortage of finance, 
etc. In self-employed activities, ent repreneurship in rural. 
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urban and in the district has been found affected due mainly 
to (i) shortage of finance, (ii) lack of awareness about 
development programmes, etc. 

Finding, thus r suggests that growth of entrepreneurship 
has generally been affected by the (i) inadequate financial 
support, (ii) lack of awareness about the development 
programmes, (iii) severe competition with large units/ 
entrepreneurs . Study also reveals that common community 
assets, such as, worship place is used exclusively for 
worshipping, open field for playing, madarsa exclusively for 
studying in rural and urban areas. Library and park in urban 
areas are found used for studying and play ground 
respectively. 

We have also gathered views from minority households 
about their socio-economic development. A majority of 
minority households in rural and urban feels that free 
education with scholarship may enhance their educational 
development. In the district, besides above, technical and 
employment generating education and girl’s education have 
also been emphasized. Subsequently, financial sup*port and 
development of cottage industries have been given due 
consideration for economic development in rural, urban and in 
the district. For health improvement, opening up of PHC in 
villages and free medicine facility in rural; and free 
medicine facility and awareness about family planning 
programmes in urban and in the district have mainly been 
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realised. Apart from these , housing along with roads and 
drainage facility to weaker sections have mainly been 
underlined for housing and sanitary development in rural , 
urban and in the district. Also, effective utilization of 
welfare schemes of the government through publicity and 
planning at grass root level, while productive use of man 
power resources through technical training have been 
recognised by the majority of minority households in rural, 
urban and in the district. 


V. Recommendations for Policy Action 

Findings of the study are not without policy relevance. 
Various recommendations have emerged, which. Department of 
Minorities Welfare and Muslim Waqfs, Government of Uttar 
Pradesh, may adopt for the development of minorities. In 
view of analytical convenience, recommendations though 
overlapping in character arising out of the general findings 
of the study have been discussed as here under : 

i 

A. Social Development of Minorities 

1. As "over half of the minority population has been found 
illiterates, it would be useful to implement Total 
Literacy Campaign effectively so that all minority 
households are covered under this programme in the 


dist r i ct 
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2- As a majority of minority children is found educated 

upto primary level and that these have received 

education mainly in government schools 7 private schools 
and madarsas, it is necessary that awareness cam pa i gn 
about the importance of education after Vth Standard is 
undertaken - This could be even done by organizing the 
seminars, conferences either by government organizat i ons 
or by NGOs. It may also be done by providing the 

incentives in terms of free education with scholarship*, 

free reading materials,' stationery and meal to the 
minority students, willing to study after Vth standard. 

It is recommended that scholarship amounting to 
Rs . 50 per minority student needs to be provided for 
continuing their education after Vth Standard. Also, 
the government schools, private schools and madarsas are 
required to be increased along with the Urdu teachers at 
block and possibly at the village level so that paucity 
of suitable educational institutions may not be a 
problem for continuing education after primary level. 
Besides, it would also be useful if professional 
education is linked with traditional teaching beyond 


Vth standard 

of education . It 

would 

help 

minor i ty 

students to 

earn livelihood 

along 

with 

studies 

s imul taneous ly . 

Care, however. 

needs to 

be 

taken to 


#■ 


avoid the misuse of incentives. 
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3. As enrolment of minorities have decl ined from lower age 
prof i 1 e to higher age profile and that poor economic 
condition of parents is found signif i cant contributory 
factor for this, it is essential that income level of 
the household is enhanced. This could be done by 
establishing cottage industries extensively at village 
and at the block level. First step, therefore, would be 
to establish the cottage industries and thereafter to 
provide them sufficient skills and financial assistance 
required at least for 5 years. This would lead the 
educational development for minority children. It may, 
however, be stressed that such measures adopted by the 
government through Minority Finance and Development 
Corporation and District Minority Welfare Department 
need to be followed as temporary device for educational 
development, which will have to be discontinued after 
minority households become economically self-sufficient. 

B. Economic Development 

4. Findings suggest that a majority of members of minority 
household in rural areas is employed as self-employed 
personnel and artisans. Whereas the self-employed have 
faced the problems of declining demand, poor marketing 
and irregular earnings, the self-employed personnel have 
faced the problem of finance and low profit. To the 


extent 


artisans have faced the 


problem due to 

inefficient marketing and low profit margins, it would 
be useful to establish Marketing Cooperaive Societies 
for efficient marketing for the products produced by 
minority artisans. The minority artisans would be 
automat i cal ly the members of such society, which would 

help in marketing of their products and maximising the 
profits therefrom. 

To the extent self-employed has faced the financial 
constraint, with low profit margin, it would be 
necessary to make financial resources available to them. 
It is recommended that a special arrangement is 
required to be made to extend loan facility either from 
commercial and non-commercial banks at the affordable 
rate of interest or from Minority Finance and 

Development Corporation ( MFDC ) . MFDC is specifically 

established to extend financial assistance only to the 
minorities, which, to a very large extent, is not 
popular among the minorities. Thus, it is recommended 
that banks as well as MFDC will have to make special 
provision to meet the financial requirement for the 
self-employed personnel among minority community. 


It may be recapitulated that in rural 


areas, a majority 

expr 

t0 5t * rt ne " activities, such as, (i) 


of minority household members has expressed «illi„ g „ess 


general 



store * ( i i ) cloth selling* (iii) atta chakki , (iv) cycle 
repairing and parts* (v) pan shop* (vi) tea stall* etc. 
In urban areas* these include : (i) general store* (ii) 
tea stall* (iii) motor binding* (iv) hotel* (v) cycle 
repairing and parts shop* (vi) electric shop* etc. ; and 
in the district* such activities are • (i) general 
store* (ii) cloth selling* (iii) tea stall* (iv) cycle 
repairing and parts shop* (v) hotel and (vi) atta 
chakki. Host of the proposed economic activities are 
found advantageous in terms of employment and income 
generation and marketing. 

Thus* from the view point of development of 
minorities* such activities are required to be 
encouraged. Also* efforts are required to overcome the 
problems faced in starting principal proposed economic 
activities. In view of this* it is recommended that 
finance required to start such economic activities, say 
upto Rs. 50*000 per person be financed for 5 years either 
by the commercial or non-commercial banks at affordable 
rate of interest. Minority Finance and Development 
Corporation may extend loan facility at the rate of 4 
per* cent per annum* instead of 6 per cent currently 
existing therein* along with 25 per cent of subsidies on 
the loans. Also* margin money of 10 per cent payable by 
the entrepreneurs needs to be removed. In doing so* 
however* care needs to be taken to enhance the full 


I 
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7. Findings suggest that artisan 
personnel in rural, urban and 
generally required training i 
reducing the cost of prod 
entrepreneurshi p/management and 
be desirable that artisans and se 
the similar type of units fo 
acquiring expertise for reducing 
and training for efficient market 
may also be done by inviting per 
of units, which are fully 
development, cost reduction an 
training is completed, trainers 
their parental units. 
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utilization of loans rather than making gains from the 
soft loans , subsidies and margin money. 

It may be advisable that above ident if ied economically 
gainful activities need to be given special considera- 
tion within existing rural development programmes. May 
be that District Minority Development Department is 
instructed to advise block officials to encourage 
minority households to start identified economically 
gainful activities within the existing rural development 
programmes /schemes . 





I 


As for training in entrepreneurship is concerned, 
artisans and self-employed personnel may even join the 
various training programmes organised from time to time 
by Entrepreneurship Development Institute or by similar 
type of organizat ions * Hay be that the Department of 
Minorities Welfare and Muslim Waqfs with the help of 
research organizations or reliable NGOs may also start 
training courses so as to improve and enhance the 
entrepreneurship/management for artisans and self— 
^ employed and unde r-empl oyed among the minorities. 

8. Finding further reveals that self —employment in trade/ 
business is highly employment and income generating 
activities, while employment generating programmes/ 
schemes pursued by the government is found to be of 
least importance. Trade and business has generated 
annually the employment of 150 days per person in rural, 
180 days per person in urban and 210 days in the 
district. The income generated per person comes to 
Rs.9,445 in rural, Rs.1Q,QQQ in urban and to Rs.9,723 in 
the district. Thus, trade and business activity needs 
to be encouraged. Such activities including general 
store as discussed earlier are required to be enhanced. 
It is recommended that a special training programme for 
educating on various aspects of trade/business may also 
yield a desirable results. 
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9. Findings suggest that growth of entrepreneurship for 
artisans, self-employed pnd those engaged in non-rural. 
manufacturing has mainly been affected by (a) inadequate 
financial support, lb) lack of awareness about 

^ _ / r \ cpi/prp competition with 

development programmes, <c) sever f 

large units/entrepreneurs, etc. 

Various problems under the way of development of 
entrepreneurship, therefore, need to be overcome at the 
priority basis. In doing so, it would be useful for 
minorities to understand deeply about marketing 

potential product by product; to develop product-wise 
managerial skills; to have a good knowledge about the 
financial assistance available from different financial 
institutions; and be aware about the development 
programmes and have the capacity to extract benefit from 
these programmes. All these structural problems may not 
be solved only through the efforts of the government 
alone. In fact, a cooperative move is required through 
a formal structured organizations, such as. Department 
of District Minority Welfare with the active 
participation by the minorities engaged as self- 
employed, artisans and those engaged in manufacturing. 

What is essentially required is the organization of 
training programmes for minorities frequently and in 
such programmes, courses on marketing, different 
channels of finance, competition faced from rivals in 
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production and marketing, profit potential and the 
level of exploitation by the middlemen are required to 
be taught by the experts on the concerned disciplines. 
It is recommended that finance for such t raining courses 
be provided by the Department of Minorities Welfare and 
Muslim Waqfs to the District Minority Welfare Department 
with the overall control by the former. 

'10. As 33.13 per cent of minority households in rural, 34.18 
per cent in urban and 33.60 per cent in the urban are 
found living below the poverty line, an immediate action 
is required in this direction. It would be advisable if 
special consideration is given for the minority 
households living below poverty line. May be that 
reservation for minority households is made within the 
existing rural development programmes according to their 
representat ion in the total district population. It may 
also be possible if block level officials are instructed 
to give special weightage for minority households by the 
District Minority Welfare Department. Thus, positive 
contribution by block and District Minority Welfare 
Department can help in bringing up the minority 
households above the poverty line. 

C. Hau-ilng j m A JjMLllh Imp r oviLmin i 

11. General findings suggest that a majority of houses is 
kutcha in rural areas, while pucca in urban and semi- 
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kutcha in the district. Also, latrine backed by 
service, houses without kitchen , existence of open and 
running water nearby the house and oil lamp/lantern as 
source of lighting have implied the dismal living 
conditions of minorities. 

Thus, entire housing structure needs to be 
revamped. To do this requires a special provision for 
financial assistance by the Minority Finance and 
Development Corporation particularly for the rural 
minority households. The amount of housing loan may be 
determined by examining the repayable capacity of the 
minority households and the feasibility of requqi rement . 
The repayment period is also required to be extended 
say for 23 years. Rate of interest is also required to 
be reduced, say at 3 per cent per annum. Also, margin 
money of 15 per cent seems to be unnecessary, which 
needs to be reduced to 5 per cent. This would help in 
converting kutcha houses into pucca houses and service 
based latrine into flush latrine system. On government 
side, electrification is also called for in the minority 
dominated villages in the district. 

Finding further suggests that a majority of minority 
population has suffered from respiratory disorder 
stomach, bone and joint and tuberculosis in rural, 
stomach, tuberculosis and heart problem in urban and 
that of stomach, bone and joint and tuberculosis in the 


district. 



These are generally treated by private 
allopathic physicians. Medical facilities for different 
diseases available at village level, block level and at 
the district level are not sufficient. It is, 
therefore, recommended that at least one dispensary be 
opened m each village and that doctors employed in 
government hospitals, must be prevented from doing the 
pri vate practices. 


Also, cholera, tetanus, diarrhoea and whooping cough are 
found the main cause for child mortality. It is, 
therefore, recommended that doctors for these diseases 
must be made available in private allopathic hospitals, 
PHC/CHC , government hospitals, ayurvedic hospitals and 
homeopathic hospitals. It is recommended that doctors 
having expertise about these diseases are appointed on 
priority basis. Such policy recommendations are required 
to be followed immediately. 


The present study following the 'area based' approach 
does not, however, provide separate plan for development 
of minorities based on cost and benefit, but it provides 
certain specific policy guidelines within the existing 
rural development programmes. It would be useful if 
Department of Minorities Welfare and Muslim Waqfs, 
Government of Uttar Pradesh may advise and monitor the 
District Minority Welfare Department in implementing 


f 
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above policy guidelines, which, in turn, may advise the 
block officials to expedite the policy measures in 
proper perspective . This would lead to so c i o-e conomi c 
de ve 1 o pment of minorities within the pre vai ling socio- 
economic rural development programmes - 

It may, however , be noted that various policy measures 
recommended need to be t reated as temporary devi ce for 
development of minorities. If these are treated as permanent 
’stretches' it is recommended that these must immediately be 
withdrawn. Also, policy incentives must be used for the 
purpose for which it is extended and that its misuse must be 
avoided. These are some of the policy recommendations 
derived from the ’area based’ and ’population end approach* 
rather than ’programme end approach’ emerging out of the 
general findings of the present study consistent with socio- 
economi c development of minorities in the Rampur district. 
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